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The Managers of the “Month” to their Readers, 


As the conclusion of the present and the commencement of the next 
volume of the MONTH will mark a new stage of its life, of which we 
shall take advantage to improve it in a manner which we trust will not 
be unsatisfactory to our readers, we may make it also the occasion to 
address to them a few words in explanation of our design. Amid the 
multitude of English magazines, containing as they do the writings of 
many of the most distinguished authors of our time and country, and 
adorned as they are sometimes at lavish expense by the illustrations 
of artists of great fame and popularity, we cannot claim for ourselves 
excellence which we do not possess, or the use of resources which are 
denied to us. We have attempted to furnish the comparatively small 
public which is open to writers who are in the first instance and above 
everything Catholic, with a monthly companion in which the qualities 
which are elsewhere shared between magazines and reviews may be 
found in combination. The other periodicals which deal with the 
more serious subjects of the day are usually larger in bulk, less 
frequent in their times of publication, and higher in price, while 
those which aim mainly at amusing and entertaining their readers are 
not in the habit of giving so large a space to literary reviews or to 
articles on serious matters. To attempt to combine the two classes 
into which Engli h periodicals are divided, and to do this while main- 
taining the size and the price of the less serious of the two. has been 
the task which has been imposed upon us, in which we have few 
competitors, and which we have discharged to the best of our 
opportunities. 

Those who are familiar with literary undertakings will be the best 
able to appreciate the difficulties of such a position, but they have 
doubtless not escaped the notice of many general readers. We have 
had continually before us a curious evidence of this in the very 
conflicting and contradictory recommendations and complaints which 
we have been in the habit of hearing and receiving. Those who 
endeavour at one and the same time to supply two different classes of 
people or of needs, run the obvious chance of pleasing or of answering 
neither. It has sometimes occurred to us to print in parallel columns 
the kind exhortations or remonstrances which have reached us almost 
at the same moment, urging us on the one hand to be more serious and 
to “speak out” on the great topics of the day, or begging us on the other 
hand to throw theology. philosophy. history, criticism, or science, to 
the winds, and furnish the thirsty public with more abundant draughts 
from the ever-flowing fountain of fiction. We can make no complaint 
at a time when we are able sincerely and heartily to thank our readers 
for the support which we have always received, and the constant 
indulgence and faveur which has been accorded to us; but we 
mention the fact of our double object as an arswer once for all to 
those who are inclined to wonder at our not doing more in either of 
the two lines which we have pursued, and we can assure them at the 
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The Managers of the “Month” to their Readers. 


same time that their advice has not been unconsidered or unvalued 
because it has been im os:ible to follow it. 

It has freque tly been suzgested to us that a considerable enlarge- 
ment of our plan by means of which the MONTH mizht be r is d 
externally to the level of periodicals such as the Contemporary Review, 
or the older potentates of the literary world, Frzser and Blackwood, 
would give us the opportunity of satisfying more adequately the 
wishes of many of our subscribers, and would give to Catholic 
literature a representative among organs of that class such as is very 
much wanted. We have often thought of complying with the sugges- 
tion, but we do not feel at present certain that such a change, 
involving as it necessarily would an increased demand on the purses 
of our subscribers,—many of whom, as we are in some sense glad to 
know, are to be found among a class whom such considerations might 
touch nearly—would be acceptable to the majority of those whom it is 
our desire to serve. Such a course would give us many obvious 
advantages, but it would be open, as far as we know, to the other 
objections at which we have hinted; and we have therefore - deter- 
mined on making what improvements can be made without any fresh 
demands on our subscribers. 

The support which we have received is enough to enable us to 
make for the future a considerable enlargement of our space, without 
altering the form or character of the MONTH. We shall thus “be 
enabled to deal more at ease with important subjects. in theology, 
philosophy, history and science, without neglecting the demands of 
those whose chief interest lies in lighter subjects. We shall thus be 
able to avail ourselves of the services of writers who have hitherto. 
contributed only too scantily to our pages and we hope also to make 
the MONTH more useful as a record of Catholic and general literature 
at home and abroad, without abandoning our usual custom as to 
fiction and the other forms of lighter literature. And we can only 
hope that if increased exertions on our part should meet with the 
approval of those for whose benefit they are undertaken, they will on 
their part do all in their power to support and increase the circulation 
of this periodical. 

We may take this opportunity of thanking the many writers of 
whose contributions we have been unable to avail ourselves, anil we 
beg that they will set down any apparent remissness on our part as to 
acknowledging or returning their communications to the pressure of 
occupation which must often fall severely upon persons whose whole 
time cannot be devoted to this particular work. 


London, November 22, 1869. 





ERRATA, 
THE SUN’S CORONA. 


In consequence cf a postal delay in receiving back the corrected proofs of 7%e 
Sun’s Corona from the author, the following mistakes have escaped correction: 
P. 61, 17th line from bottom, for ‘‘ Bruhus,” read ‘‘ Bruhns ;” and also in 
p. 62, 3rd and 6th line from top. P. 63, 4th line from bottom, for ‘‘the vacwum 
of the shell must be little less than e/gf¢ times that of the sun,” read ‘the 
volume of the shell must be little less than ¢wenty-six times that of the sun.” 
P. 67, for ‘‘increased inferiority of the sun’s action,” read ‘in 
intensity of the sun’s action.” 
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ST. STANISLAUS, 
48a, HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS. 





MISS FLON, 


A native of England, of French parentage, educated at the Convent de 
Y'Intérieur de Marie, at Montrouge, Paris, possessing her diplomas from the Hotel 
de Ville, and for several years engaged in tuition in England, receives and Educates 
a few Little Boys, whom she instructs in English, Latin, French, and Music, and 
prepares for the lower forms of public schools. 


TERMS (which are inclusive) SEVENTY GUINEAS A YEAR. 





Miss FLon is permitted to refer to— 


The Lady Superior of the Convent de I’Intérieur de Marie, Montrouge, Paris. 


(The director of the Convent during Miss FLon’s pupilage was Monseigneur 
FouLon, Archbishop of Nancy.) 


The Hon. Mrs. Stonor if aa ons ... 78, South Audley Street. 
Dr. H. Gueneau de Mussy ... roe Jed ne «+ 4, Cavendish Place. 
Dr. Tebay ue ws see ons et A - 37, Belgrave Road. 
Dr. West see ase ed ids ‘ad des ..» 61, Wimpole Street. 
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XOMN: HAROMAN AND COMPY 


BIRMINGHAM, 
Hedieval Metal-TGorkers in Silver, Brass, & TArought Fron, 
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ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS, 
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OHN HARDMAN & Co. beg to draw attention to the WROUGHT IRON 
CHANCEL SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley, and Rugby, 
which, while separating the Sanctuary from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view o! 
the Altar ; to the ROODS IN CARVED WOOD, either suspended from the Chancel Arch, as at 
§t. Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool, and Great Harwood, Lancashire, or supported by the Screen, as 
at Rugby ; to their MEDALS made to special design, in Silver, Bronze, Brass, and Tin; and to 
thir MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the deceased. 
J. H. & Co. are also Workers in the Medizval Style of Furniture and Articles for Domestic use. 


LONDON AGENTS— 
BURNS, OATES, & Co., 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 





Rev. GEORGE TICKELL. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 
HE LIFE OF BLESSED 
MARGARET MARY. 
With some account of the Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. 


London: Burns and Oates, Portman Street, 
Portman Square. 





Fust out, price 6d. 
HE HOLY HOUR;; or the Intimate 


Union of the Soul with Jesus in His Agony 
in the Garden. ‘Translated from the Italian. 
With Preface by the Very Rev. A. WELD. 





London: Burns and Oates, Portman Street. 





Just out, price 8d. 


OF THE LOVE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 


(From the French of Pere Nepveu.) 


The Translation Edited by the Rev. HENRY 
J. COLERIDGE. 





London: Burns, Oates, & Co., Portman St. 








THE NEW VADE MECUM, 
Invented and Manufactured by 


CHARLES H. VINCENT, 32, Winpsor 
STREET, LIVERPUOL, 


Consists of a Telescope well adapted for tourists, 
&c., to which is added an excellent Microscope 
of great power and first-class definition, quite 
equal to others sold at ten times the price. 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this 
ingenious combination is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. 
Vincent sends it (carriage free) anywhere, with 
printed directions, upon receipt of post-office 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d. 
dt astonishes and delights every person and nobody 
should be without one. Address as above. 


Monthly, price 6d. 
HE MESSENGER OF THE 
SACRED HEART. 
( Organ of the Apostleship of Prayer.) 
To the Editor of the “‘MrssENGER OF THE SACRED 
Heart.” 

‘Rev. AND DEAR FatuerR,—I am rejoiced to hear 
that the Messager du Sacré Caeur will be published in 
England, and | heartily commend it to the Faithful. [ 
hope all blessings may be upon your effort to extend the 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart. Believe me, Rev. and 
dear Father, your affectionate servant in Christ, 

‘+ Henry E., Archbishop of Westminster” 








London: JoHN PHILP, 7, Orchard Street, 
Portman Square. 
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In the Press, to be ready for their respective seasons. 
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Each Volume may be bought separately. 





J. DUFFY, DUBLIN. 


A Prospectus of sixteen pages, explaining the nature of this important work, 
will be forwarded, post free, on application to the Rev. L. Shepherd, Stanbrook, 
Worcester. 





just published, 8vo, price 16s.; by post, 175. 


HE VALIDITY OF THE HOLY ORDERS OF THE CHURCH off 
ENGLAND. Dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury. By Rev. F. G. Lee, D.C.L, 
Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth. 


J. T. Hayes, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





Now ready, Fifth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; by veturn of post, 1s. 8d. 


HE ROMAN INDEX AND ITS PROCEEDINGS. A Second Letter tq 
Archbishop Manning. By E, S. Ffoulkes, B.D., Author of Christendom’s Divisions, &c. 


Also, Fifteenth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; by return of post, 1s. 7d. 

HE CHURCH’S CREED OR CROWN’S CREED/ 
Or the Two Letters, in cloth, 43.3; by post, 4s. 4d. 

J. T. Hayes, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





Second Thousand, s.; by return of post, is. td. 


S THE WESTERN CHURCH UNDER ANATHEMA? A Problem “_; 
Council of 1869. By E. S. Ffoulkes, B.D. 


J. T. Hayes, Lyall Place, Eaton Square : and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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NOTICE. 

The Subscription Copies hitherto issued from the Office in South 
Street, will in future be sent and dlivered by Messrs, Burns and 
Oates (as noted below), to whom all communications regarding them 
should be addressed. 

All Books and Publications intended for review in the MONTH 
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W., or at Messrs. Burns, Oates, and Co., 17, Portman Street, W., or 
63, Paternoster Row, E.C. Jt is requested that Letters and Manu- 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
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that they may receive the MONTH, Post-free, on the day of publication, 
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FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 


Lllustrated Publications of the Rev. Henry Formby, 
Now reprinted in the best style of Wood-cut Art. 





(1,)}—Pictorial Bible Stories (Old Testa- 
ment), profusely illustrated. 530 pp. super- 
royal 4to. Green cloth, plain, §s.; on best 
paper, and extra cloth gilt, 8s. 6d 


(2).—Pictorial Life of Jesus Christ, 
200 pp., profusely illustrated. Cloth, plain, 
2s.; on best paper, and extra cloth gilt, 4s. 


(3,)—Pictorial Church History Stories. 
540 pp., profusely illustrated. Green cloth, 
plain, 5s.; on best paper, cloth extra gilt, 
8s. 6d. 

*,* A Cheap Edition for Schools issued in 
seven parts, in canvas. Lists may be had on 
application to the publishers. 


Companion Illustrated Works. 


(1.)—Parables of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with an easy commentary, sixteen separate 
page illustrations, beautifully printed on 
toned plate paper, and five vignettes in the 
text. Cloth, Is.; cloth, extra gilt, 1s. 6d. 


In this little work the parables are arranged to 
resent to a Sunday-school class a body of popu- 
- Christian doctrine, and it will be found one 
of the most attractive of cheap works for a Sun- 
day or Night School. Cheap edition, 6s. per doz. 


(2.)—The Seven Sacraments of the 
Church, with sixteen separate page illus- 
trations of their types in the Old Testament, 
beautifully printed on toned paper. Cloth, 
Is.; extra gilt, Is. Ed 

This cheap little work contains an explanation 
of the cause and reason of the Divine institution 
of the Sacraments, and its object is to bring 
clearly into view the connection between the Old 

Testament and the Catholic doctrines, for the 

scholars who study the Old Testament History. 

Cheap edition for schools, 6s. per dozen. 


(3.)— The School Keepsake and Moni- 
tor for after life. Beautifully printed 
on toned paper, with four engravings. Cloth, 
gilt, 1s. Cheap edition, engraved cover, 
3s. per dozen. 

This little work will be found to svpply a want 
long felt of an m eae present to.a scholar 
leaving the school. 


London: Burns & Oates, 17, Portman Street, & 63, Paternoster Row: 








(4.)-- The Seven Dolours of the Blesgej 
Virgin. Illustrated with seven engravi 
beautifully reprinted on toned paper. Clof 


neat, Is.; cloth, extra gilt, 1s. 6d, 


Also edited by the Rev. Henry Formby, 


A New CATHOLIC SCHOOL SONG Book, Fo 
CaTHOLIC SCHOOLS. Words and Musi 
complete. 


In all Catholic Schools songs and singing ap 
admitted as a welome recreation, but hitherty 
Catholic Schools have had no collection of 
made exclusively for their use. The music of te 
present Song Book is offered in two divisions, 


(1.)}—Melodies for the Junior Schoo 
Song Book, containing 100 Tunes, 
ranged for Voice and Pianoforte. Prig 
2s. 6d.; small 4to. Book of Words, 2d. 


(2.)—Melodies for the Senior Schoo 
Song Book, containing 110 Tunes a 
ranged for Voice and Pianoforte. Pri 
3s. 6d.; post gto. Book of Words, 3d. 


The above two music volumes will be found 
complete repertory of juvenile songs, sacred and 
amusing, for the Catholic family circle. 


The Catholic School Song Book. Sti 
cover, 4d.; cloth, neat, 6d., being the wo 
of the above two music volumes in one. 


With the growing sense on all hands of the 
importance of better cultivating the taste for 
vocal music, united with good songs in Catholi¢ 
Schools, it is hoped that this Song Book wil 
supply a real want. 


A Singing Primer for Schools, or 
First Rudiments of the Art of Singing 
Price 2d. 

We willingly testify that, having employed the method 
for teaching Singing contained in the Primer in our litt 
school here, we are satisfied that it is adapted even for atl 
infant school. The children here learned to sing simpk 
rounds and catches in a very short time. 


(Signed) Wituiam Tanpy, 
Canon of the Cathedral, Birmingham 


For the Sisters of St. Paul, Selly Oak, 
near Birmingham. 


A Collection of Rounds and Catches 
Price Is, 
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Che Dialogues of Lpdnep. 


No. 2--MODERN MARVELS. 


CHAPTER VII.—A DRIVE IN WANDOWN WOODS. 


Soon after luncheon, the riding-party set out for the Beacon, 
which was about seven miles off, leaving Gertrude and myself to 
start somewhat later on our drive to meet them at the further 
gate of Wandown Park, in the beautiful woods of which it was 
quite possible to make such a circuit as would occupy our time 
sufficiently to bring us to the gate not long before their return. I 
went with her into the village first—I think it is one of her rules 
never to pass a day without visiting some sick or poor person— 
and she showed me with great delight the achievement which 
she had at last accomplished, after having long desired it. This 
was the establishment of a small Cottage Hospital, with just half- 
a-dozen beds in it for the benefit of the scattered villages in the 
neighbourhood. The county town is nearly twenty miles off, and 
though Lydney is a small village, it stands at a point where 
several roads from the other villages nearer the coast meet to 
cross the downs behind it, and thus, as well as from the fact that 
it has a railway station within two miles, it is convenient enough 
as a sort of centre. To her great delight also, she had got hold 
of the daughter of an old servant of her father’s, who had married a 
Catholic coastguard-man in old times, and had now been a widow 
for four or five years. She had sent her for a time to St. Vincent’s 
Hospital in Dublin to be trained, and then had made her the 
matron of this new establishment. Susan Donovan had become 
a Catholic soon after her marriage, and her only child, a little 
girl, named after Gertrude, had died before her father. My 
cousin had taken Susan with her, a few months back, in a visit 
which she had paid for the first time after many years to the 
neighbourhood of her own home, and the two kept me talking 
vigorously over the old place, the old people, the changes that 
had been made in the village, the restoration of the church by 
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the High Church parson, the careful way in which the churchyard 
was kept, the crosses that marked the graves of my uncle and 
aunt, and so on, till we suddenly remembered that we had a long 
drive before us and that the ponies were in a fret to start. We 
were soon rolling pleasantly over the well-kept drives of the park, 
here and there rousing a pheasant or chasing a rabbit along the 
road till the speed of the ponies forced him to tumble into the 
hedge, and stopping now and then to gather some rare wild 
flowers or some species of fern which we had never found in 
our old haunts at Satchcombe. 

On occasions like this, which Charles Kingshill is pleased to 
call her accounts of conscience to me, I let my cousin talk out 
her whole mind, and she is generally the chief speaker of the two. 
During the year, she is much more frequently my correspondent 
than her husband, but her letters as well as her talk are more 
about him than herself. After we had thoroughly discussed old 
times and places, she went on, that afternoon, to tell me about 
his studies, the books he had been searching for, and the assist- 
ance he continually derived from the good Padre, who has in the 
course of a few years almost put him through a complete training 
in Catholic philosophy and theology. I have often urged Kings- 
hill to publish, but he is quite as unwilling as a certain great 
writer has expressed himself to be, to take on himself the office 
of a teacher after having been a Protestant minister. Still I hope 
he may some day be persuaded to give us some of the fruits of 
his really great knowledge of ecclesiastical and modern history 
generally. But after a time our conversation got round to the 
friends who were now staying at Lydney, and Gertrude told me 
that she was not without anxiety about Clara Lancaster. 

“She seems to me as good and simple as possible,” I said. 
*- She has high spirits, and an immense store of fun and cleverness, 
but I can’t see anything really amiss about her. You know I 
seldom go into general society in London, my time is too much 
occupied, and so I do not often meet her.” 

“She is very good,” said my cousin; “and what is more, she 
is thoroughly religious at heart and in practice. But society 
seems from her account to be fuller of dangers than ever, and 
she can’t be as much in it as she is without feeling the effects.” 

“Well, we hear a great deal about the ‘Girls of the Period,’ 
and I hardly know which seems to me the most detestable—the 
picture which is drawn of them, or the tone of the writers who 
draw it. But I should not think Clara Lancaster had much of 
that sort of thing in her.” 
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“Tt seems, however,” said she, “that there certainly is a kind 
of fastness, as they say, encouraged in high quarters, and the 
influence of fashion soon spreads widely. Society in general 
does not discountenance it so much as it used some years ago. 
There is no strict pure Court to set the tone—that may have 
something to do with it.” 

“It may have something, but not all. We must go back many 
many years in England, to the time when the old London society, 
with its well-guarded barriers, was broken into after the Reform 
Bill, when a crowd of new people became of importance, and the 
leaders of fashion were obliged to make their admissions very 
promiscuous. At least, that is what my friend tells me. 
Then again, certain ‘fast’ influences have come upon us from the 
other side of the Channel—extravagant display and expense, 
great laxity, and intense frivolity. I don’t believe a good deal 
of what is said, but there must be some truth in it. Still, I don’t 
see that this has affected your young friend.” 

“She knows several of a ‘fast’ set, and so has got to know 
about it all, though she may not have followed it. I am sure she 
doesn’t go the lengths in point of dress that some of them want 
her to go; her father forces her to go to a great many balls, and 
one evening he was angry because she refused point-blank to go 
to the French plays to see Mdlle. Schneider. He told her the 
next morning that he had seen two of her Catholic friends there 
—whom she had, just before breakfast, met at the door of 
Street chapel going to hear Mass. When fashions of this kind 
carry away Catholics, one is inclined to fear what may be coming 
on society in general.” 

‘‘ Well, it is a thousand pities that we have no influential Catholic 
society of our own. Protestants always look to us, it seems to 
me, as witnesses for the truth and for high morality, and they 
make a great deal of the example of some of our own people, 
who are fast and foolish enough. It is a great pity, for the 
respectable, and what I may call the more modest, element in 
English society is very large, and would be sure to rally round, or 
at least imitate, any considerable circle in which greater decorum 
was made a point of. But there seems to be no chance of any 
Catholic influence on society at large. Our people are too often 
rather inclined to go to extremes in the other direction, as if to 
make atonement to the world for belonging in private to the 
Kingdom of God. The young men have the excuse that they 
are thrown upon London life soon after they leave school, and 
never go through the mental cultivation or the experience of 
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Universities. At twenty-one they are in many cases as much 
mere big boys as they were at eighteen. The ladies I don’t know 
so much about. Some people think that their schools never give 
them much taste for reading or much formation of mind. But 
Clara seems to have both of these in an uncommon degree. She 
is quite out of the ordinary ranks, I imagine.” 

‘Yes, but the society she lives in has its great dangers. She 
tells me that she is constantly in the midst of a number of men 
who are very civil to her, who talk to her almost by preference 
because she is a Catholic—which she never conceals—and who 
tell her of the difficulties which their studies have led them to 
see, not merely as to the authority of the Church on the questions 
controverted between the Protestants and ourselves, but as to the 
truth of Scripture, as to the spirituality of the soul, and its 
immortality, as to the difference between man and other animals, 
and a thousand other things which lie at the very root of all 
belief. Many of these, Frank,” she said, turning to me 
earnestly, “‘don’t believe in a God! and this they tell her, not at 
all scoffingly, not at all as if they were trying to subvert her faith, 
and to make her think as they do—on the contrary, they say they 
envy her her faith, that they would give all they value in the 
world to know that something was certainly true, but that the 
facts of science and what is known of the history of man are 
against them, at least the facts put as they are by the leaders of 
thought at the present time, and she, poor child, has to answer 
them as well as she can.” 

“What you say does not surprise me, nor does it make me 
angry. I know that some of the greatest minds among us are 
intently fixed on the decay of all belief in England as the one 
great fact of the time that is worth attending to, and, if possible, 
providing against. This is what makes some of our friends 
lament so much the prominence that has lately been given to 
recondite and difficult questions, which are not yet quite settled 
among ourselves, and the discussion of which gives the idea of 
division and uncertainty as to points where these do not exist. 
I heard Father Taunton say the other day that the best way of 
uniting people together was to get them to join in a common 
attack on the enemy, or at least to combine for a common object. 
He said that the old Christendom, as to the decay of which so 
much has been said, was kept together by external dangers which 
threatened all alike, and by joint efforts to meet them, as well as 
by internal and more vital bonds. Thus we find Saints like 
St. Catharine of Siena, whom he is always talking about, urging 
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the Popes of their time not only to the reform of the Church or 
the Papal Court—which was very much needed, as the event of 
the schism showed—but also to combine Christian States together 
by the proclamation of a Crusade. Well, the differences among 
Catholics, such as they are, are greatly exaggerated by those 
outside us, and they do not reach to any subjects that are really 
of the highest importance—at least, we may hope not. But they 
look larger than they are, because they are put in the foreground, 
in the sight of the Protestant world. ‘That is another tribute that 
our friends outside pay us: they expect us to be very much more 
united among ourselves than they are. But all the time there are 
these terrible inroads upon all belief which are important and 
dangerous enough to make us sink all differences among our- 
selves, even if these were greater than they are. Father Taunton 
thinks that the danger to everything that can be called faith, in 
its widest sense, is very great in England, and for this reason, I 
suppose, he does not join in the outcry to destroy the Established 
Church all at once. That may do some service yet, as it has 
done service before; but the real salvation of faith in England 
must come from the only body in the country that has the true 
and the complete faith—that is, the Catholic body. It is capable 
of holding a great intellectual position, and of exercising, even 
naturally, a mighty influence, quite beyond what its comparative 
smallness might lead us to expect. But then it must train its men 
well, it must put forward truth boldly and gently too, it must keep 
up the traditions of calm, moderate, and candid courtesy in contro- 
versy which belong to it. Then, again, there are some who lament 
very much the want of contact between what we have of well- 
trained intellectual power among Catholics and the great centres 
of mental activity among Protestants. These are really asking for 
the truth, and there is no one to give it, and instead there is a 
tendency to run down intellectual cultivation and mental gifts, 
not to that true level which belongs to them in the philosophy 
of the Church, but even below it. Thus we find a handle given to 
the flippant writers of the day, who are never weary of accusing 
Catholics of avoiding light, suppressing truth, and gagging 
reason.” 

I stopped, almost ashamed at having preached so much of a 
sermon ; but my hearer was quite capable of taking interest in 
the subjects which had forced themselves upon my tongue. She 
told me that Charles and the Padre very much agreed with the 
authority whom I had been quoting. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—MRS. BERTRAM’S JOURNAL. 
“ But we have almost forgotten that we were talking about Miss 
Lancaster and her friends,” I said. ‘‘ Has she no one in London 
who can help her?” 

“Well, I suppose she ought to look to the Priests, but as you 
know, they are so terribly overworked that not one in a hundred 
can ever find time to look into the literature of the day in which 
the views which she hears talked about are set forth. She gets 
good advice enough for herself, but the effect of the talk around 
her, especially as the men are very much in earnest, remains upon 
her mind like a cloud, though it does not touch her faith. As 
for Catholic books and literature, you know how little she can 
meet with of that kind of aid. She does go on well, no doubt, in 
the care of her own soul and heart, but if she were not so 
religious as she is, I should fear for her. She told me yesterday 
of three or four of her friends, Catholic girls like herself, whom 
she had known at school, who have given up going to the Sacra- 
ments, partly from what they hear in society, partly, perhaps, 
because the world woos them somewhat more successfully than it 
woos her. I wish she were well out of it.” 

“I suppose,” said I, ‘“‘you have heard the report about her 
father ?” 

“* She has told me nothing yet, but she said she had something 
to tell.” 

I then told my cousin that it was thought in London that 
General Lancaster, after having been a widower for twelve or 
fourteen years, was going to marry a gay, empty-headed young 
heiress, who by some unaccountable freak had taken it into her 
head to prefer a gentleman of more than twice her own age to the 
numberless eligible suitors more naturally fitted for her in every 
respect. In the case of this marriage, Clara’s home would not be 
a very happy place for her, and it was thought she would soon 
have to leave it. 

Gertrude was silent for a time, and then said that she thought 
Clara must think the arrangement certain, but was afraid to speak 
of it. “ But she will tell me all before long, I know; she has no 
secrets from me, but she is intensely fond of her father, and her 
devotion to him has kept her up through a good many trials 
already. Well, after all, worse things might happen to her, after 
the pain is over. But to think of any man who has had the love 
of her mother throwing himself away upon a doll like that Miss 
Smith !” 
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She is not often indignant, and I was secretly a little amused. 
“T suppose the best thing for her would be to marry too.” 

“JT wish she would,”. said Gertrude, “but it’s not easy to find 
one that would suit her. I have thought it would never be. But 
she has one of the most generous hearts I ever met with. Perhaps 
they may have her back some day at the convent. But I think 
the Padre does not think so.” 

“ What was she telling you about her spiritualistic experiences 
the other day ?” 

“ Well, there again is another of the nuisances which seem to 
be afloat in London life at present. We thought a year and a half 
ago that the thing was discredited, on account of that trial, you 
remember, but it is nothing of the kind. There is a set of people 
who are always running after mediums and holding séances, and 
no one can persuade them that it is not all safe ; and even some 
Catholics go, in spite of their Priests, when they have asked them 
about it—though most of them take the thing for granted, without 
asking. Clara’s friend whom she was telling me of is one of these. 
She says the Church hasn’t understood the thing, or it could not 
have discouraged it ; that it can’t be wrong when things are so 
beautiful as what she has seen and heard, and I can see that her 
mind must be thoroughly possessed by it. Father has saved 
Clara, because he has forbidden her absolutely, and she obeys 
him as a child, but she is interested and excited about it all the 
same, and things of this kind have a strange fascination about 
them. She told me the other day that it used to be said that the 
‘spirits’ could never bear the name of our Lord, and used to 
speak against Catholicism, but that now they sprinkle people with 
holy water, and take up reverently books about our Lord, and 
even make themselves heard when they kiss the crucifix. For 
my part, I must say all this only makes me dislike the whole 
thing more and more.” 

“You go by feeling, Gertrude, and I believe your feelings guide 
you as well as if they were the reasonings of theologians. But we 
must get her to tell us about the facts. We shall have some fun 
with Lloyd, for I’m sure he will say it’s all a simple delusion. It’s 
not easy to get him to believe in anything preternatural.” 

“ Preternatural or not, this thing certainly has a bad effect 
upon many of those who dabble in it. And though there seem 
to be some who seriously advocate it as opening out a new view 
of the spiritual world, and as having convinced many persons of 
its existence who did not believe in it before, the great majority 
take it up as a sort of amusement, a new excitement, which 
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panders, moreover, to the craving which I suppose is unlawful— 
of prying into the next world out of mere curiosity. Clara told 
me something about ‘planchette,’ which is something that girls 
like herself play with.” 

“¢Planchette,’” I said, ‘‘is nothing more or less than a thin bit 
of board, something the size and shape of a painter’s pallet, with 
three short legs, one of which is a pencil. They put it on a piece of 
paper, with their fingers just touching it, and it is supposed to run 
about on this paper, marking words with the pencil. They ask it 
all sorts of foolish questions, and sometimes certainly they get 
very extraordinary answers. I hear that there is a great demand 
for ‘ planchette,’ as there was for ‘ Pharaoh’s serpents’ the winter 
before last. ‘There are certainly some very curious facts in the 
matter, if all that one hears be true.” 

“Well, I think we have got as good a collection of evidence at 
our disposal as is possible, for Clara has brought with her, as a 
great treasure, a journal which this Mrs. Bertram, her spiritualistic 
friend—she is a young widow—has kept, and in which she has 
noted down carefully exactly what she has seen and heard. She 
has also got a number of letters from other medium-hunters, if we 
may speak of them as such, and altogether it seems a good body 
of evidence, always authenticated by the signature of persons 
whom we can’t suppose to be wilfully deceivers. I must say I 
haven’t read it; I am rather afraid of it. I dislike the whole 
subject intensely, and I am sure that Charles does so too, and 
Don Venanzio shakes his head. Still, that does not alter her 
conviction as to the truth of the facts, and I don’t know that we 
can question them. I wish she could have a clear view given 
her as to the nature and origin of these manifestations, over and 
above the authority which enjoins her to keep aloof from them.” 

“Yes, that would be best. Your good husband, Gertrude, 
ought to be able to do it, and the Padre can supply the theology 
of the matter. I have the very same feeling about it that you 
have, but I should like to hear it well argued out. ‘There are, as 
you say, a great many good people taken up with it. Some tell 
us they have received great good from it; others speak of the 
‘beauty’ of the manifestations. Then, again, a great many 
scientific men have laughed at it—but some scientific men are 
apt to be far more dogmatic and bigotted than any theologians or 
scholastics ever were, and they are specially fond of condemning 
and pooh-pooh-ing what they don’t understand. A few of them 
have gone into the evidence, and have come out converts. I 
fancy also that there has been a serious investigation lately by 
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a body of philosophers in London, who have come to the 
conclusion that the facts are true and inexplicable.” 

We were now at the edge of the Wandown woods, where there 
was a great quantity of hazel bushes. The nuts were not ripe yet, 
but there were a good many children about picking them, and 
feasting themselves with the blackberries, of which also there is 
great abundance there. A lodge stood by this gate on to the 
road, which here ran by the side of the open downs. There is a 
hamlet here, with a small school, kept up by the owner of Wan- 
down, and the children were running about at play after their 
school-hours. A little knot soon gathered round Gertrude, who 
began asking them after their mothers, and seemed to know all 
about them. Indeed, she had brought little presents of food, 
clothes, or medicine for some who needed it most. We got out, 
leaving the ponies in the charge of a tall chubby girl, the daughter 
of the lodge-keeper, who seemed excessively proud and yet a little 
afraid of her charge. ‘‘ They are quiet as lambs,” said my 
companion. She went into one or two of the cottages, and I 
meanwhile stretched my legs in a stroll on the open downs, below 
which a fine range of the country was basking in the afternoon 
sun. Soon we saw our three equestrians cantering leisurely 
towards us, and then we all turned home through the drives. 





CHAPTER IX.—FACTS AND FACTS. 
“Mr. Liticote,” said Clara Lancaster, when we met again 
before dinner, ‘“‘I want to give you a general retainer. I want 
a good lawyer to defend me against Mr. Lloyd.” 

“T am at your command, Miss Lancaster. I ought, however, 
to tell you that my branch of the profession does not give me 
much practice in forensic speaking. My learned friend will knock 
me to pieces in no time.” 

** Not if you have a good cause. So I shall ask you to fight for 
me this evening. He has been calling my most intimate friend 
all sorts of hard names. I am not sure, however, whether he 
thinks her more fool than knave, or more knave than fool.” 

Lloyd now entered the room, and I asked him what he had 
been doing. “I am specially retained to fight you to-night, so we 
must understand what it’s all about. Miss Lancaster is going to 
bring an action against you.” 

‘Miss Lancaster is so perfectly able to argue her own cause,” 
said Lloyd, “that I really think it she had been in Miss Sheddon’s 
stead we should not have heard so much about the incapacity of 
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women for one of the learned professions, at all events. But I am 
not aware that she has any complaint against me.” 

“Indeed, but I have,” said Clara. “You have been taking 
away the character for veracity of one of my dearest friends, not 
to say of a great many others.” 

“What has he been saying?” said Gertrude, who, I think, 
rather enjoyed pitting them one against the other. 

“You know, Auntie, my dear friend Emily Bertram, whose 
notes about the séances she has been present at I told you that I 
had with me. Emily would as soon tell a taradiddle as you 
yourself, my dear aunt. Then, also, she has got eyes, and good 
strong sense of her own, and is no child to be taken in by leger- 
demain, and she is not very imaginative.” 

“Certainly, she is not very imaginative. Rather a plain-sailing 
person, I should think.” 

“ Well, then, I told this gentleman as we were riding home of 
something which Emily had seen and heard herself, and which 
she is ready to swear to, and he says that it is all nonsense, 
invention, trickery, and delusion. That is what I call a libel, 
Mr. Lloyd.” 

“‘And what does Mr. Lloyd say?” said the mistress of the 
house. 

“There are certain things which I find it very difficult to 
believe,” said Lloyd, “and I think there must certainly be some 
flaw in the evidence. I do not know Mrs. Bertram, but she has 
a friend whom I very highly esteem and admire.” 

“ There, Clara!” 

“ At the same time I think she and others who report to us the 
reality of those matters that go on at the séances may be mistaken. 
And, as I am to have my learned friend down upon me, I may as 
well state at once why, without any disrespect to Mrs. Bertram— 
much less to Miss Lancaster —I venture to maintain the view that 
deception and delusion have the greater share in the production 
of the phenomena of which we have heard so much. Mrs. 
Kingshill,” he began, almost in the attitude—one hand in his 
breeches pocket, the other disengaged for the purpose of action— 
in which I have seen him address many a British jury; “ Mrs. 
Kingshill, these are days ——” 

“ Allow me one moment,” I broke in. “Gertrude, you are my 
Lord Chief Justice on the Bench, and I must ask you, though it 
is somewhat irregular, I confess, to get my learned friend to state 
what his argument reaches to. He said just now that deception 
and delusion have the ‘greater’ share in the production of the 
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phenomena as to which we are now occupied. Do I understand 
him to allow that there is any part of these phenomena which 
cannot be accounted for by deception and delusion ?” 

‘Well, Mr. Lloyd?” said Gertrude, as grave as if she had been 
my Lord C. J. himself. 

“That, I must protest, is hardly a fair question. I should be 
the last to limit the strange things in heaven and earth which are 
not contained in our philosophy, but with regard to the pheno- 
mena actually before us—those of which Mrs. Bertram is witness 
—I should be inclined in the first instance to question how far 
any of them could not be accounted for on the hypothesis of 
simple trickery. These are days, Mrs. Kingshill s 

“In which,” said Charles Kingshill, who had been standing 
quietly near the door for some few minutes, “in which it by no 
means behoves good Christian people to go without their dinner. 
You did not hear it announced, Lloyd, when you were haranguing 
just now. Now, give my wife your arm, please, and you, little 
puss, come with me. Frank, you must be alone. The Padre 
wont come to-day ; he’s gone to see a sick woman some miles off 
on the Shotterton road.” 

The argument which Lloyd had begun went on with little inter- 
mission during dinner. He told us how some years ago a great 
professor had found out that the involuntary muscular action of a 
number of persons sitting round a table and touching it with their 
fingers might cause it to move, and a number of other things of 
the same sort. That was all very well, we replied, but there were 
things done now-a-days which could not be accounted for in that 
way. The heaviest pieces of furniture were moved about, and 
even raised in the air; musical instruments were played by 
invisible hands, or the hands of the medium were guided to play 
them, or again, accordions were held by him in one hand, and 
their keys moved by the spirits; flowers were brought and 
presented to the different people present; glasses that had been 
filled were emptied invisibly, and then refilled; the medium was 
raised so as to float in the air in the sight of the company, and a 
number of other things were brought up which quite left the old 
original table-turning far behind. Clara had all these facts at 
command, and kept on giving the names of this or that friend of 
hers, often persons very well known in the world, and whose 
character was above all suspicion either of overcredulity or of 
exaggeration. I had heard something of all this in London, and, 
although I had no very definite theory as to the causes of all 
these phenomena, I had no doubt as to their general truth, and 
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besides, I was bound to maintain the argument by the side of 
Miss Lancaster, though, as Lloyd had said, she was quite fit to 
hold her own. Kingshill took little part in the conversation, and 
Gertrude seemed rather to like to draw Clara out. Lloyd met all 
the facts with a gallant and truly British incredulity which was 
immensely amusing. He talked very well and entertainingly 
about the apparently inexplicable feats of legerdemain which he 
had heard of, and told some very good Indian stories about the 
wonders performed by the conjurors in that part of the world. 
He had also a good number of Chinese and Japanese illustrations. 
I was not at all convinced, however, that there was not a good 
deal of real diablerie among some of the eastern tricks. He 
finished up rather triumphantly by telling us of what had then 
lately appeared in the papers, that a manufacturer of tables that 
were to move on slight pressure, and of apparatus of all sorts for 
producing raps in unlikely parts of rooms, and so on, had come: 
forward to declare that he was driving a very flourishing trade;. 
and could not supply the articles in question fast enough to meet 
the demand for them. Then he crowned his concluding argument 
by one or two well-known instances in which soi-disant mediums 
had been found out to be impostors. I was inclined to think that 
he made out a plausible general case for suspicion of trickery, 
though I was not satisfied. The people of whom Clara spoke 
were evidently not confederates of the “medium ;” then again, 
the strange sights and sounds were often produced, as was 
evident, in places where there could have been no preparation at 
all for them, and in other instances the actual phenomena did 
not seem to admit of explanation by the supposition of trickery 
and imposition. 

We were so interested in our argument, that the ladies sat on 
with us longer than usual when dinner was over, and then we all 
adjourned, first to the garden, where we strolled up and down one 
of the broader walks, and then, as the sky was overcast, and the 
evening air chilly, to the drawing-room. Clara objected to 
Lloyd’s theory of trickery as altogether insufficient to meet the 
facts of the case. She said that her friend had hands placed on 
her’s, had even seen them moving on the table before her, and 
once or twice had even seen forms and heard voices. Besides, let 
there be ever so much machinery to produce the raps by means 
of which conversation with the spirits is carried on, at all events 
no machinery could supply the knowledge of the past and about 
scenes and places at a distance which was evinced in the commu- 
nications themselves. She told us that her friend, who had not 
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married a Catholic, felt sure that the spirit of her husband had 
often been near her, and she had had answers given her as to 
things that were known only to herself and to him. Here I thought 
Lloyd’s objections were not so forcible. He could only fall back 
upon the optical illusions which have become so fashionable since 
their introduction by Mr. Pepper, and as for the communication 
of things unknown, and the rest, he could only dwell upon the 
power of a lively imagination. In fact, I thought I saw that he 
himself began to waver when Clara urged him with fact after fact 
upon the authority of witnesses whose respectability he could not 
question. When we had entered the drawing-room, she had gone 
upstairs for a few minutes, and returned bearing the journal about 
which the dispute had begun under her arm. She read out to us 
some of the descriptions of the séances, giving the names of those 
who had been present, and their attestation of the truth of what 
‘was reported by Mrs. Bertram. All these people could hardly be 
deceived, and it was still more difficult to imagine that they had 
agreed to deceive others. 

“ After all,” said Kingshill, “it comes very much to the 
question of the value of human testimony. History, and a great 
deal of what we commonly receive as true, rests upon nothing 
more, and we must always be careful, I suppose, as to refusing 
credence to it. If we are extreme in our rigour in requiring 
every possible kind of satisfaction as to the strange things which 
are said to occur all around us, we may nurture in ourselves a 
temper of mind which may not be the best for us as Catholics. 
We take a number of things for granted, the evidence of which is 
historical or only traditional. Even our relics rest upon tradition 
and human witness primarily, though no doubt there is good 
reason for believing that the watchful care of the Church is 
rewarded by special Providential assistance and guidance, and 
also that the attestation often comes in the shape of a miracle or 
a ‘ grazia,’ which is awarded to devotion to some particular relic 
or shrine. Simple human evidence, though of the best sort, con- 
firmed by oath, and most carefully sifted, furnishes the ground on 
which the Church proceeds in the canonisation of a Saint or in 
the sanctioning of a pilgrimage. Let us take as an instance what 
we were talking of, Gertrude, just before Clara came to us—the 
miracles said to have been wrought in answer to devotion to our 
Lady of the Grotto of Lourdes. Have you heard of that, 
Lloyd ?” 

“‘T read something about it in a magazine, I think.” 

“ Gertrude can show you the French book which contains all 
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the history, as well as some photographs which she prizes very 
much of the grotto, and of Bernadette, the little girl to whom our 
Lady is said to have appeared. You may wonder at my bringing 
our Blessed Lady into a discussion about spiritism, as I suppose it 
ought to be called, but I only mean that the establishment and 
rapid propagation of the devotion which has attached itself to the 
new shrine, which it seems in accordance with the mind of the 
Church to receive at least with respect, must, after all, rest upon 
the testimony of a number of persons who declare that they 
have seen this or experienced that, that their prayers have been 
wonderfully answered, that they have received miraculous cures, 
and soon. I suppose you will say that there is an antecedent 
probability in favour of such facts which ought to predispose us 
to receive them, which does not exist in the other case ? ” 

“T suppose I should, but we seem to be quite out of the way 
of modern miracles in this country, so that the case does not 
come home to us closely.” 

“ We are hardly altogether out of the way, because we have St. 
Winifred’s Well and the Holy Hand, both not so very far from 
your own part of the country.” 

“Oh, yes ; and I remember, when I was in Wales some years 
ago on a visit, seeing a man who had been blind for many years, 
and .who had recovered his sight suddenly by rubbing his eyes 
with the water at Holywell. I examined the man myself. There 
is such a constant pilgrimage there—and people don’t go all 
that way for nothing—that the good Father at the Catholic 
chapel is wanting to open a regular hospice for the poorer 
pilgrims.” 

“ Well, I suppose that if you were to assert in society that the 
man whom you saw had been really cured, you would hardly 
listen with patience to people who told you it was all a delusion, 
a trick, or the dream of your own imagination.” 

“‘T should not give up my belief in the facts, certainly. But 
don’t you think it more easy to suppose that miracles may be 
worked or favours conferred at the shrines of the Saints, than that 
all these strange things should happen of which Miss Lancaster’s 
book is full? ‘There is some good end to be gained in the one— 
I can see no good at all in the other.” 

“There you touch another part of the question. You must 
remember, in the first place, that miracles are still to a certain 
extent allowed as Christian evidence against unbelievers, at least 
so far as this, that they are evidence of the ever-living Church, a 
part of the divine perpetual proof of her privileges, and have there- 
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fore to be proved, when occasion serves, even to those who are 
outside her. Now these persons are very fond of asking, at least 
of some miracles, whether it is not very strange that God should 
work them, as they think, to no purpose. That is, they go 
beyond the actual proof of witnesses to the fact, as you do, and 
inquire into the nature or the object of the fact itself, from which 
they reason accordingly. And our answer is, that all that is 
necessary for us is to prove the fact sufficiently, and that we 
are not to judge whether it is the sort of thing that God might 
work. At all events, let us be quite certain that we bear in mind 
all the wonderfully strange things that God has vouchsafed to 
bring about or which He has permitted, before we refuse to admit 
the evidence of a fact because we judge it to be impossible. If 
we are quite sure that it cannot be, then let us have recourse to 
the theory of imposture or hallucination, but not till then. 
And then, in the second place, we must remember that there 
are invisible powers of evil as well as good, and that although 
there is a triviality, a silliness, an emptiness, and other far 
worse characteristics about some of these manifestations— 
never mind, Clara, we can consider all these things more 
carefully by-and-bye—although, I say, there are certain marks 
about all these things which make it very difficult to think 
that God or His good Angels have brought them about, still, 
if we admit the activity of the powers of evil in the deception 
of mankind for their own purposes, then the argument from the 
character of the phenomena falls to the ground, and we are again 
obliged to treat them as mere matters of evidence. The use- 
lessness, the foolishness of the things that are done and said, 
the way in which they seem to be connected with what is untrue 
and against the Faith, the extent to which they consequently 
undermine religion, and the other bad effects which they produce, 
are no arguments against the reality of the facts, if we suppose 
that they are the work of evil spiritual agents, allowed, as they 
ever have been allowed, to invent new modes of seducing men, 
or to repeat old modes. ()n the contrary, instead of being argu- 
ments against the facts, they furnish positive presumptions in 
their favour. And now, tell me, supposing it were quite clear 
that things of this sort were permitted to the enemies of men’s 
souls, should you find much difficulty in acknowledging these 
particular facts as true?” 

“No, I suppose I should not. But now you are harder on 
Miss Clara’s friends than 1 have ever been.” 

“Well, let us acknowledge at all events that facts are facts 
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when they are fairly proved, and then we can go on to discuss 
what their origin may be.” 

“In short,” I said, “you are for admitting the evidence 
adduced by Mrs. Bertram, for dealing with the facts contained in 
it on their own merits, as it were, and for deciding as well as we 
can as to their character?” 

“Ves, that is what I mean. I haven’t had much time to look 
into this particular budget of evidence, but I have looked through 
some of the best books on the subject. Now, I think, Clara, as 
you have retained Frank on your side, you ought to hand over to 
him for examination the evidence which you have got to produce. 
He can look through it and see if it can be arranged and analysed, 
and when we have got it under a number of heads, as it were, we 
can see whether the general character of the manifestations enables 
us to come to any conclusion as to their origin.” 

“T will do that willingly, uncle Charles. Here, Mr. Lillicote, 
the book is at your service, and I suppose that the Court must 
adjourn till you have had time to get up your brief.” 

Then Gertrude led her off to the piano, and we had some 
charming music, undisturbed by any attempt on Lloyd’s part to 
resume his battle with her over the chessboard. 
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PART THE SECOND. 
Durinc the period of peculiar stir and excitement in which Madame 
de Miramion lived, there was no rest so thorough as a temporary 
retirement within the walls of some Religious House ; and it cannot 
be wondered at that even more than usual consolation and peace 
stole into the hearts of those who visited the great convents of 
Paris, for the very footprints of the Saints were almost visible on 
their thresholds, nay, even were still to be followed in the streets. 
It was not long since that St. Jane Frances de Chantal had come, 
at the special request of the Queen Mother, to the Rue 
St. Antoine for her last visit, and the nuns were full of personal 
recollections and stories of her and of St. Francis de Sales. Here, 
then, could Marie delight herself in peace, without thought of 
violence or pursuit; here she punctually followed the Community 
hours, said Office with the nuns, and spent her leisure time in 
studying the Scriptures and spiritual books. As she had been 
thoroughly taught Latin, the Divine Office and the various 
beautiful liturgies of the Church afforded her peculiar enjoyment, 
and we are not surprised to find that Madame de Miramion once 
again reverted to the idea of becoming a Carmelite, and going to 
some far off convent where she should never again be seen or 
disturbed in her life of prayer and contemplation. 

One constant obstacle presented itself to this dream of cloistral 
peace—the fair and fragile image of her little Marie, stretching out 
her arms to welcome her home, hiding her face in her bosom, or 
looking up with large, pleading eyes for instruction, succour, and 
love. Could it be a duty to leave her child to seek her God? 
In this conflict of feelings and principles she wisely sought the 
best advice, and was so happy as to be able to seek it of another 
Saint. The noble-hearted and venerable St. Vincent de Paul, 
though now past seventy, still continued to direct the favoured 
nuns of the Visitation Convent; and his advice was clear, fear- 
less, and unhesitating, that Madame de Miramion should devote 
her widowhood to God’s service in the world, where her offering 
“would be equally acceptable to Him, and more useful to men.” 

VOL. XII, Cc 
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Having, therefore, this wise and most reasonable counsel to 
enlighten and strengthen her mind, Marie thenceforth put aside 
all perplexing thoughts, and steadily set her face towards that 
unswerving and heroic service of the poor in which she became 
an enduring example to women. She had always loved them, 
had always known that there is no real charity towards our 
neighbour without self-sacrifice; but as if the burning coal from 
the heavenly altar of the prophetic vision had now really touched 
her heart, the words of St. Vincent seemed to have purified and 
consumed its weakness and hesitation, and charity and service of 
her neighbour became thenceforth the absorbing thought and 
passionate love of her life. 

On returning home after her three months’ happy retreat, 
Marie’s life was regulated once for all. Her carriages, servants, 
jewels, and rich dresses were given up first, and a modest sum 
assigned for her personal expenses, which was not to be exceeded 
without grave reason. She then discussed her child’s education 
and life with her guardian, M. de Pontchartrain, who fully entered 
into her views and approved her conduct; and thenceforward 
Marie was free to guide and train her darling little one according 
to her own principles and the advice she received. This already 
purified and ripened woman was now exactly twenty years old, 
and was more beautiful in her noble simplicity and dignity of 
expression than ever. Accordingly, there ensued a shower of 
proposals for marriage, and—which was much to the credit of the 
nobles of that Court and time—her very virtues and strictly 
religious mode of life seemed to attract them more than if she had 
been a merely brilliant and amusing woman of the world. 

Among the many excellent marriages proposed to her, there 
was one which it was certainly difficult to reject. This was a 
proposal from her late husband’s first cousin, M. de Caumartin, 
who had been almost like a brother to M. de Miramion, but who 
in vain strove to be satisfied with a brother’s love for his widow. 
He had even obtained the necessary dispensations from Rome 
for the marriage, which both families earnestly desired to bring 
about, and Madame de Miramion herself said that it required 
great strength to resist so urgent a pressure ; but having recourse, 
as usual, to God in prayer, it was made known to her in the 
clearest manner that she was henceforth to give her heart to God 
only, and to Him wholly and without reserve, an interior voice 
saying to her—-‘‘Am I not able to sustain thee in every state in 
which I will have thee to be? Why then dost thou hold back 
from giving thyself to Me, Who have given Myself altogether to 
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thee?” Upon receiving so distinct an intimation, Madame de 
Miramion remained quite absorbed in prayer for two hours, and 
was only aroused by being told that the church was going to be 
shut. About a week afterwards, at the Epiphany, a similar 
indication was clearly given her that God required her undivided 
heart, and henceforth she ardently pressed forward in the way 
of Christian perfection. She made choice of a severe but 
excellent Confessor, the Abbé du Festel, and by his advice 
spoke freely to Madame de Miramion, her mother-in-law, and 
begged her to let M. Caumartin know that she had made up her 
mind never to marry again. That excellent woman, after discus- 
sing the matter for some time, entirely gave way to her daughter- 
in-law’s wishes, and recommended her to go away from home for 
a while, so as to give her the opportunity of breaking the subject 
to M. Caumartin, accustoming him at the same time to her 
absence. Madame de Miramion, therefore, once more took up 
her abode with joy in a Religious House, but this time in that 
of the Sisters of Charity, or as they were then called, the 
“Grey Sisters” of St. Vincent de Paul. 

The “ Grey Sisters,” whose name and foundations were destined 
to “go out into all lands,” had been now established about seven 
years under the auspices of St. Vincent de Paul by Louise Marillac, 
Madame Legras. Although a widow, she was always known as 
Mademoiselle Legras, as the title of ‘‘ Madame” was then reserved 
for the use of noble ladies only. Very much reflection and 
prayer, many doubts, hesitations, and fears, had the establishment 
of a Community without enclosure, without vows, at first—and 
fearlessly walking the streets and lanes of the capital at all hours 
and on every errand of mercy and need—cost the venerable 
‘‘ Father of the Poor ;” but it was so evidently the work of God 
that its extension was one of the marvels of its time. Mdlle. 
Legras had soon found her house quite insufficient to contain the 
Sisters, and they had removed to larger buildings near St. Lazare, 
in the Rue de Sévres. Here ladies were admitted to make 
retreats, and Madame de Goussault, Mdlle. Lamy, and Madame 
de Miramion were the very first to follow the retreat conducted 
by “Monsieur Vincent” himself. In this retreat Madame de 
Miramion received even more manifest suggestions and guidance 
from God as to her future course of life. Among other directions, 
she was interiorly bidden no longer to seek God’s will or to be 
troubled about it; that He desired to possess her heart entirely, 
so that she should give herself to Him alone, and that the time 
was now come. After her retreat, Marie began her “ service of 
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the poor” in real earnest. Her mornings were spent in visiting 
the unknown poor of her parish, the sick, scrofulous, and afflicted 
with sores, and dressing their wounds; in the afternoons she 
generally went to the Hétel Dieu, to visit and comfort the 
hospital patients. “ In this,” says the Prior of St. Lo, “she broke 
her will, mortified her tastes, and subdued her natural inclinations.” 
Her evenings were invariably devoted to her grandfather-in-law, 
M. de Choisy, now a widower and very infirm, and to her child. 
The intervening times were given to prayer: and thus her life 
was filled. 

Her first great work was the foundation of the Orphanage of the 
Holy Childhood, collecting at first twenty little girls in a house in 
St. Nicolas-du-Champs, with matrons under her own eye, where 
she often went to dine with the children, to give them instruction, 
and to distribute little presents and rewards. She allowed her 
little girl to go with her and take part in all that was going on. 

At other times Madame de Miramion penetrated the dreadful 
prisons of Paris, the Grand and Petit Chatelets, and those other 
time-worn fortresses where the long civil war had gathered a mass 
of victims rather than criminals, who wore out their lives in dark, 
damp, fetid oub/iettes, truly so named, forgotten by all, and them- 
selves forgetting even the semblance of liberty and happiness. 
The doors of even these dens of tyranny opened to” Marie, who 
came loaded with gifts of clothing, money, food, and other 
necessaries, to distribute to those most wretched and in want, 
and with these she left words of comfort, instruction, and prayer, 
which sank into the most hardened hearts. After a while she 
joined the newly-formed Association of Ladies of Charity, whom 
St. Vincent assembled once a year to instruct and re-organise, 
when he also proposed to them some special work to undertake. 
One of these was the foundation of the hospital for sick galley- 
slaves at Marseilles, which still exists for convicts, though 
transferred to Toulon. Another, of deeper interest to St. 
Vincent and his coadjutors, was the great Foundling Hospital, 
or Enfants Trouvés, for deserted or neglected children, which 
afterwards assumed so magnificent a form, and became the 
model house for so many others. Probably nothing could better 
disclose the inner state of Paris at a time when luxury of life, of 
dress, and of social intercourse was at its height, than the hideous 
account given by St. Vincent himself to the Ladies of Charity. 
The forms of infanticide before or directly after the birth, and 
by the mother’s act, common with ourselves, were not known, 
but the exposure of children in the streets — leaving them on 
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door-steps or tied to the door-handles—had become of such 
frequent occurrence that even the city authorities had bestirred 
themselves to provide a house for their reception and a matron 
to take care of them. But, as often happens with hireling service, 
the number of children increased beyond the patience or powers 
of their nurses, and it became a common practice to drug them 
to death. St. Vincent laid this fact before his audience in a 
famous discourse, which drew tears trom all eyes, and he 
immediately received the promise of all present that, cost what 
it might, the Foundling Hospital should be established. The 
King himself partially endowed both the first foundation in the 
Rue St. Antoine and that opposite the Hotel Dieu, and Madame 
de Miramion gave very largely to the work. Just as she had 
thrown herself enthusiastically into her new mode of life, spending 
her means, her time, and herself without stint in the service of 
the poor, a wise hand interposed, and obliged her to pause once 
more before launching into the boundless sea of external charity. 

If it may appear to some that her Confessor was over anxious, 
the results show plainly that he was directed in his course by 
God, and that a soul so precious as that of Marie was to be 
guarded with more than usudl care from the dissipation of 
external things, as well as from the insidious inroads of self- 
complacency and delusion. The Abbé du Festel advised her, 
therefore, to take one whole year for her own use, and to spend it 
in prayer, reflection, and entire privacy, but fulfilling, of course, 
her usual duties to M. de Choisy and her own child, Difficult 
as this obedience must have been at such a moment, and 
plausibly as she might have urged her recent engagements with 
St. Vincent and the Ladies of Charity, Marie punctually followed 
this advice, and during that year of retreat made a rapid advance 
in virtue and self-knowledge. She wrote down for her own 
assistance many admirable maxims as the fruit of her reflections, 
among which are some of universal application and benefit for 
mothers, mistresses of families, and those who are engaged in 
good works :— 

To make my child say her prayers to myself every morning and 
evening. 

To try to amuse and give her pleasure. To bring her up as 
something precious to God, offering her to Him every day. 

To have familiar private conversations with my servants. 

To talk privately with my brothers about religion, with meekness 
and affection. 

To keep all my affairs in order, and have everything written down. 
To pay everything, cut off little things in the housekeeping, and be 
very economical. 
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To save everything possible from my own and my child’s personal 
expenses, and give the rest to the poor. 
To bear my own faults with patience, and still more my neigh- 


bour’s. 

To be obeyed rather by request than by command, and to take 
every service as a gift. 

Not to seek my own ease or tastes. 

To receive troubles, opposition, and slights, with open hands, as if 
they were treasures. 

To turn quickly any conversation which may be to my own 
advantage or in praise of any one belonging to me, and never to 
give any opportunity for such. 

To meet and deal with those who have said things against me as if 

they had never done so. 
It may be well to remember that these resolutions were not like 
those which sometimes remain, excellent on paper, after ladies’ 
retreats, but were steadily practised for years, till they bore 
abundant fruit. At the same time Madame de Miramion laid 
down for herself some rules of bodily austerity, which she also 
followed, with permission, while she lived. In several of these 
many women could not imitate her. She had two slips of wood 
made to lace together with strings, and slept upon them every 
night. By day she locked them up in a cupboard, and had her 
bed made as usual. One day in each week she wore a thick, 
heavy iron chain, and every Friday she fasted on bread and 
water, whatever her occupations might be. It was not till the 
year 1651 that her strict retreat of a year was ended, and she was 
allowed to take up once more the duties of active charity and 
mixing with the world. She was almost immediately nominated 
by the Association of Charitable Ladies the treasurer of St. 
Nicolas-des-Champs, in which office her utmost skill and zeal 
were required, for the parish lay in the very thick of the most 
disturbed quarters of Paris, and was full of riotous, destitute, and 
disaffected poor. 

It was, in truth, a time of great things. The most marvellous 
of all the wonderful street-fights of Paris had lately taken place at 
the gate of St. Antoine, when Louis XIV., just fifteen years old, 
had seen Marshal Turenne reconquer his capital for him, wresting 
it, after a bloody and obstinate struggle, out of the hands of the 
great Condé, at last in open rebellion. At the same time, by one 
of those romantic caprices which invest historical buildings and 
recollections with such intense interest, the cannon of the Bastille 
were firing upon the King’s troops, while Condé, in tears, was 
lamenting his defeat, and still more that “he had now lost all his 
friends.” The Parliament finally submitted, and Paris became 
crowded to excess with noblemen whose chateaux were unsafe; 
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with commoners who sought the restoration of their fortunes, with 
peasants and country-folk, who brought with them not only their 
families, but their cows, horses, fowls, and goats. And following 
in their train came also small-pox, fever, famine, and every kind 
of complicated misery, to tax ten-fold the means, ingenuity, and 
strength of all who were labouring among the poor. 

Marie de Miramion seemed to be equal to the various calls 
made upon her. She invented portable kitchens and furnaces for 
cooking and distributing soup, sometimes at the rate of 2,000 
dinners a day; she bought up and gave away quantities of 
bread,* nursed the sick day and night till her strength was 
nearly spent, and when she had given away every farthing of 
her own and her child’s yearly income that was not absolutely 
necessary for the support of the household, she sold a magnificent 
pearl necklace at a great loss, and thus obtained an additional 
41,000 for more soup. It is not without interest to fall upon 
these coincidences in the lives of good women, and those 
acquainted with the literature of the last three years will be 
reminded of Alexandrine de la Ferronnays and her pearl neck- 
lace, as well as of the lines which rendered her idea, and which 
also exactly apply to Marie de Miramion— 

Pearls, by nature wrought to be 

Symbols of the tears we shed ; 
Tear-drops of the moaning sea, 

Rained upon his rocking bed ; 
Snatched with tears from ocean’s treasures, 
Worn with tears ’mid worldly pleasures, 


Darkest depths of human woe, 
Close around my shattered heart ; 
Tears have flowed and tears must flow, 
So in tears I bid you part. 
That some fewer tears be shed, 
Go and change yourselves to bread ! 


The dearth and terrible want increased, and during that and 
the next year Marie’s plate and household goods shared the same 
fate as the pearl necklace. Her constant visits to the faubourgs 
opened to her the manifold evils following upon the desperate, 
neglected, overcrowded condition of the inhabitants, and she sent 
out little companies of the indefatigable ‘Grey Sisters,” who 
from their houses not only visited, fed, and nursed their poor 
neighbours, but opened schools and classes, and laboured with 
good success to stem the vice and frightful disorders which had 
sprung up. 

* Bread was then at the famine price of a shilling a pound. 
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Notwithstanding these heroic toils, and the universal suffrage 
and applause of all who laboured with her, the Abbé du Festel’s 
watchful care still found some things wanting to the perfection of 
his spiritual daughter. Marie’s exquisite taste led her to be still 
fond of beautiful furniture and every kind of tasteful decoration, 
while her personal habits were fastidious, and perhaps even dainty. 
It was then universally the custom for French ladies of the upper 
classes to receive visitors in bed, which led to a good deal of 
expensiveness in the adornment of both beds and bed-chambers. 
The most fashionable people had their bed raised upon a dais, 
and sometimes placed in an alcove, prettily painted and gilt, and 
draped with silk or velvet curtains. Without any special thought 
about it, Marie had ordered black and white velvet hangings and 
bed furniture for her room in the Hétel Choisy. It happened 
that among the persons she received there after it was furnished 
was the Abbé du Festel, who looked surprised and pointedly asked 
her to let him see Aer own room. She said she had no other 
room but that in which they were. “It is not possible!” he 
exclaimed; “I did not know that Christian widows were so 
splendidly lodged.” Madame de Miramion was so ashamed at 
her own inconsistency, and so aroused to reflection by the keen 
words of her faithful friend, that she pulled down the velvet 
curtains herself, had them taken away, and a plain grey woollen 
set put up instead, weeding out of her bedroom at the same time 
all those pretty little adjuncts of which women are so fond, and 
which almost insensibly seem to cluster about their presence. She 
also cut off her magnificent coils of chesnut hair, under the plea 
that the weight added to her headaches. She had already given 
up lace, jewellery, and colours, but now she also gave up wearing 
silk, and to the end of her life was always dressed in black or 
grey woollen, in which, however, she always looked better than 
any one else. Two years afterwards, first her father and mother- 
in-law, and then the venerable old M. de Choisy, died, having all 
received from Marie the love, care, and devoted service of a 
true child. M. de Choisy especially, to whom she had been a 
continual joy and delight, died showering blessings on her head, 
and leaving her child about £25,000 to do with as she liked. 
Gladly as Madame de Miramion and her little daughter would 
have made use of this money to feed the poor about them, she 
found that the bequest had excited angry feelings in the family, 
and she therefore made over the whole of it to them, knowing 
that the best part of charity is brotherly love. 

So much cannot be said about the mother’s life without also 
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mentioning the child who was the object of her care. Marie 
Marguerite was a pretty, gentle little girl, but too pale and thin, 
and her health for a long time required the utmost care. She was 

» generally dangerously ill every year, and in each of those illnesses 
her mother offered her to God with the same words—*“ Lord, I 
give this child into Thy hands. If she is not to live and die as a 
true Christian should, I beseech Thee take her from me. Her 
salvation is more to me than her life.” After each of these 
offerings the child was spared. Her mother then accustomed 
her to give, by degrees, from a quarter to half an hour every day 
to prayer and reflection on her creation, duties in life, Christian 
habits, faults, and their correction, &c. She gave her very clear 
and interesting explanations on the Catechism, and taught her 
carefully how to follow the Mass according to its various parts 
and mysteries. When the time of her first Communion drew near, 
Marie placed the child under the care of Madame Eugénie, the 
experienced and spiritual Superior of the Visitation. At the same 
time she made an offering of about £2,500 to the Convent, that 
she and her child might be registered as benefactresses. There 
was a special object in this. St. Vincent de Paul, knowing how 
much the continual visits of ladies of the world injure the spirit of 
nuns, by flattery, caresses, news, and distractions of all sorts, 
strictly forbade any one to be admitted to the convent in the Rue 
St. Antoine except such benefactresses as he should register 
himself, and. of whom he always kept a list. The fact of 
donations, however splendid, were never allowed by him to 
entitle a lady to the name of benefactress, unless she was also 
a prudent and solidly pious woman. 

No sooner had her little Marie gone to the convent, than 
Madame de Miramion fell dangerously ill; but not wishing to 
disturb her child in her preparation for Communion, she wrote 
her a very beautiful letter. In this noble aud most Christian 
farewell are found these words: “ Love God with your whole 
heart, and serve Him faithfully; love the poor, and help them; 
walk in the way of the Gospel, for this is your rule which you 
must never transgress ; renounce the world and its vanities, for 
God will never be found in them; cast yourself before Him, for 
He will take care of you. . . . Farewell, my dearest, and 
more than dearest child, I leave you God for your Father, . 
choose rather to die than ever to sin against Him. Pray yourself, 
and get others to pray for me. Once more, farewell for a little 
while, till we meet in the presence of God.” With great truth 
indeed, and in the very spirit of truth, might this noble woman 
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sign herself in this letter—‘ Your mother and dest friend, Marie 
Bonneau de Rubelle.” 

Happily, she was not yet taken from her child, nor from the 
poor, who were already filling the neighbourhood with lamenta- , 
tions ; but her illness ended in a cancer in the breast, which soon 
became extremely painful, but for which she steadily refused to 
take any of the absurd quack remedies of the time. Sometimes 
the agony of the cancer was so great that she fainted away, but 
she never intermitted any of her fasts, prayers, or duties of 
charity. In the end, her brothers persuaded her to go and try the 
waters at Bourbon, where she arrived after ten days of painful 
travelling over roads that were only fieldways, and when, in spite 
of her six horses, she was obliged to walk a great part of the day, 
while the carriage was being dragged over or out of the huge ruts. 
On the way she passed through Moulins, and there she refreshed 
herself with a visit to the Visitation Convent, in which Madame 
de Longueville was just going to take the vows. ‘This short rest 
at Bourbon was followed by a series of charitable undertakings, 
for wherever Madame de Miramion went she practised loving her 
neighbour as herself, keeping specially before her as usual the 
divine words, ‘I was sick, and in prison, and ye visited Me.” 
When not in the hospital, or visiting the sick at home, she was 
looking over the vestments and altar-plate, and was much grieved 
to find pewter chalices in several of the churches. She imme- 
diately ordered them to be replaced by silver ones from Paris, and 
left all the vestments repaired. On her return to the capital, she 
found that the Hotel Cloissy had fallen to the lot of M. 
Caumartin, her former admirer, and she was of course obliged to 
leave the house which had been her beloved home since she had 
entered it a bride of sixteen. She bought a home, therefore, near 
the Visitation Convent, and, to her great joy, her three younger 
brothers went to live with her. Their happy reunion was, how- 
ever, brief, for like most Christians particularly dear to God, 
Marie’s hopes, joys, and affections underwent that continued 
pruning which caused the inner life of Christ to burn more 
brightly in her soul. Her favourite brother, Henry (De Tracy) 
was killed soon afterwards in the war between France and 
Flanders, and Madame de Miramion deeply mourned the loss of 
this bright and engaging young man. Two years after this event, 
the beautiful Duchess de Roquelaure sent for her, and after 
receiving from this earthly friend all the comfort Christian charity 
can bestow, she died in her arms. Marie closed her eyes, and 
laid her in her coffin with her own hands. 
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But other occupations soon claimed her time, and were fulfilled 
with the same devotedness and attention, the same thoroughness 
which was so completely her characteristic, as the duties which 
lay nearest her heart. Marie Marguerite began to grow fast, and 
to require more of her mother’s time, leaving the convent regu- 
larly three times a week to walk out in the country, and take part 
in the amusements of the world. She had dancing-lessons, and 
was taught how to walk and carry herself well, and to behave like 
other girls of her age; for it was part of Madame de Miramion’s 
singular consistency, that everything worth doing was worth doing 
well, and she never looked upon bad manners, or careless and 
slovenly dress as any manifestation of piety. She even cheerfully 
overcame her own repugnance to appear in the great world, laid 
aside her usual attire, and took her daughter to a grand ball given 
by the Countess de Choisy. How strangely the brilliant frivolity 
and impulsive gaiety of that spectacle must have grated upon the 
disciplined soul of Madame de Miramion we can scarcely 
measure, but we may assume that no shadow of a disdainful or 
discordant spirit appeared in her intercourse with even the most 
worldly of the throng. All that she afterwards said to her child 
was to beg her not to be content with avoiding evil and bad 
example, but to combat the world by active love of the poor; not 
to follow fashion blindly, or to excess, but to imitate the wise 
without condemning the foolish. On one point this wise Christian 
mother was justly strict and firm. Balls, and parties, and concerts, 
she allowed, but she would never take her child to the theatre ; 
looking upon the representation of passion as the surest and 
speediest way of exciting and ripening passion in the souls of the 
lookers-on. 

The picture of Marie Marguerite still to be seen in the 
Chateau de Marsay, in Poitou, represents her as delicately made, 
a clear brunette, with large dark eyes, and deep chesnut-red hair, 
and clear cut, regular features. She was evidently a piquante and 
original character. She is dressed in thick white silk, with a 
green scarf thrown across one shoulder, and wears splendid pearls 
in her hair, round her neck, and as earrings. The ever-ready and 
unabashed Bussy Rabutin calls her “the young wonder,” and 
reports that Mother Eugénie had examined and pronounced against 
her vocation for a Religious life, telling her that she was intended 
to marry, and to marry young, insisting only on her promise, at 
the same time, to live a good and Christian life. With equal 
prudence and simplicity, Madame de Miramion and her daughter 
accepted and acted on this decision, and prayed and gave alms in 
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concert to know what choice to make out of the many proposals 
offered. When after a while, the venerable President of the 
Parliament of Paris, Lamoignon, went in person to request 
Madame de Miramion to allow her daughter to marry his nephew, 
it seemed to them both the evident answer to prayer. That 
celebrated man, whose arduous and noble public life was relieved 
by as indefatigable labours and efforts for the help of ‘the poor, 
had not long since signalised himself by his undaunted courage in 
going to Compiegne to beg the young King to dismiss his 
minister, Cardinal Mazarin. Louis XIV., still quite a boy, and 
red with rage, snatched the petition from the President’s hand, 
and tore it up; but with extraordinary dignity, Lamoignon first 
told the boy-King that he was violating every constitutional right, 
and then calmly retired. 

It was not difficult to obtain the family consent to such an 
alliance, and in 1660 Marie Marguerite and Guillaume de 
Nesmond* were married. The bride was presented by her 
mother with all her own family jewels, her father’s considerable 
property, and the accumulated income of fourteen years, alto- 
gether an enormous fortune. She had not been educated with 
so much pains and unwearied prayers in vain, and the first 
graceful act of Madame de Nesmond was to beg her young 
husband not to give her the set of new jewels he intended, but to 
bestow the large sum they would have cost upon the poor. To 
this he agreed with the same frank, ungrudging liberality which 
had dictated the request. It will be well to remember that the 
bride who made it was not quite fifteen years old. 

Madame de Miramion also made her act of thanksgiving for 
this marriage, and this was the foundation of several beds for 
poor and aged Priests in the Hotel Dieu. She afterwards 
collected enough to endow a ward of twelve beds for their use, 
which remained exactly as in her time till the Revolution of 1792. 
And then, as her chief tie to the world was now broken, she yet 
once more returned to her first longing for a cloistered life, and 


for the third time intended to become a Carmelite nun. 
E. B. 


* Lord of Dizan, State Councillor, and of course ‘‘ Master of Requests.” It 
would be a curious inquiry to ascertain the number of Masters of Requests 
during the reign of Louis XIV. 
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By “relics,” in ecclesiastical parlance, are understood the 
mortal remains of the Saints, the objects they made use of 
in their lifetime, or which they hallowed by their touch, 
whatever has been in close contact with their persons, 
such as garments, books, crosses, the instruments of their 
martyrdom, &c. In a less restricted sense, this word is 
used to designate whatever has served to the manifestation 
of the Redeemer and His work in the days of His sojourn 
amongst us, or has been sanctified by contact with Him, 
as the crown of thorns, the nails, the holy Cross. These 
sacred objects are, however, placed in a special category, 
so that by “relics” we mostly understand the remains of 
the Saints. The latest utterance of the Church with 
regard to the use and veneration of relics is recorded in 
the Chapter entitled—O/f the invocation and veneration of 
the Saints, of their relics, and of holy images, in the 
Twenty-fifth Session of the Council of Trent :—“The 
sacred Synod commands all Bishops, and others intrusted 
with the charge of teaching and the care of souls, to 
instruct the Faithful, conformably with the practice of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, which dates from the 
earliest ages of Christianity, with the consent of the holy 
Fathers, the Decrees of the sacred Councils, concerning 
the intercession and invocation of the Saints, the honour 
due to their relics, the lawful use of images, . . and to 
teach them that the bodies of the holy Martyrs, and of 
other Saints living with Christ, which have been His living 
members, and the temples of His Holy Spirit, and will be 
one day raised to life everlasting, and glorified by Him, 
are to be venerated by the Faithful, that through them 
many favours are granted by God to man. That such as 
assert that honour and veneration are not due to the relics 
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of the Saints, or that it is useless for the Faithful to pay 
respect to them, or to other sacred memorials, or to visit 
the tombs of the Saints, in order to gain their help, arc 
to be wholly condemned, even as holy Church has long 
since condemned them, and now repeats this condemna- 
tion.” In the above-quoted Chapter, the holy Council 
appeals in justification of the teaching and usages of the 
Church to the precedents of primitive antiquity, and in 
truth, a superficial acquaintance with the records of the 
early ages of Christianity will sufficiently enable any one to 
refute the assertions so confidently made by the heresiarchs 
of the sixteenth century and their accomplices, as to the 
Puritanism of the primitive Church. 

Already, in the deutero-canonical books of the Old 
Testament, do we find expressions testifying to a vene- 
ration for the remains of the just, different both in kind 
and degree from that generally paid to the dead. Speaking 
of the twelve Prophets, the son of Sirach exclaims—“ Let 
their bones flourish again out of their place” (Ecclus. xlix. 12). 
We may compare this text with a preceding one, where 
the same inspired writer, alluding to the miracle recorded in 
4 Kings xiii. 21, says of Eliseus, that “after his death his 
body prophesied” (alviii. 14). It is needless to recal the 
healing of the afflicted woman who touched the hem of the 
Saviour’s garment, or the cures wrought by the handker- 
chiefs and aprons that had touched the body of St. Paul. 
At the close of the Apostolic age we meet with a striking 
instance of the veneration inspired by Catholic piety for 
the remains of a departed just man, in the authentic Acts 
of the Martyrdom of St. Ignatius of Antioch, who suffered 
at Rome A.D. 107:—“There were left but the harder 
portions of his holy remains, which were conveyed to 
Antioch and rolled up in linen, as a priceless treasure 
bequeathed to his Church by the grace indwelling in the 
Martyr” (Act. Martyr. S. Ignat., sec. vi.) The Ency- 
clical Letter of the Church of Smyrna, giving account of 
the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, affords unmistakable 
witness to the Apostolical origin of the veneration of holy 
relics. “We gathered later on those bones (of Polycarp), 
more precious than stones of great price, more tried than 
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gold, and laid them up in a fitting place. Where, so far 
as it may be possible, the Lord will grant us to celebrate 
with joy and gladness the Martyr’s natal day, both in 
memory of those who have fought the same good fight, 
and to train and encourage thereunto those who come 
after us” (Eucyclic. Eccl. Smyrn., sec. xviii.). To this may 
be added a fact of frequent recurrence in the persecutions 
of the early ages. The Jews of Smyrna, as we learn 
from the Encyclical, strove might and main to hinder 
their Christian fellow-townsmen from gaining possession 
of the remains of their martyred Pastor. Their spiteful 
earnestness and the taunts which accompanied it—“ Give 
not up his body for burial,” said they to the Pro-Consul, 
“lest, forsaking the Crucified One, they begin to worship 
him ” (Eucyclic., sec. xvii.)}—are an irrefragable proof that 
the homage paid by these early believers to the bones 
of the Martyrs was notorious even to their enemies. The 
precedent set by the Jewish rabble of Smyrna was, as 
we have already hinted, frequently acted upon by the 
Pagan authorities, more especially in the persecution of 
Diocletian. The bones of the Martyrs were purposely 
mixed up with those of malefactors or of brute beasts, 
or cast into the sea, lest, as Eusebius (H. £., viii., 6) 
relates, “the Christians should pay them divine honours.” 
Nor should we pass by the numbers who won the 
Martyr’s crown solely through their fearless zeal for the 
honour of the mutilated remains of the soldiers and 
witnesses of Christ. It is needless to accumulate instances, 
wherewith the authentic records of the primitive Church 
may be literally said to teem, and further, it would be 
impracticable, as we should have to pen volumes. 

But the Council of Trent does not rest its case on mere 
precedent. In a few brief but pregnant sentences it 
grounds its vindication of the honour paid to holy relics 
on principles drawn from that sound, hard-headed, and 
common-sense philosophy which regards man as he is, as 
a connecting link between the brute creation and the pure 
intelligences, and hence is staid neither by the lustre of 
honoured names, nor by the sublime poetry wherein they 
clothed their lofty conceptions of man’s nature and 
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ultimate destinies, from demonstrating by hard dry 
logic, by the prose of everyday fact, that man is not a 
fallen, imprisoned angel; while it meets with scant 
courtesy, and far more summary condemnation, the asser- 
tion of those who would degrade him to the level of a 
perfected ape. The Council, starting thus from the true 
conception of human nature, proceeds to regard it in its 
relations with the new life which emanates from Christ. 
“The bodies of the just departed have been the living 
members, the organs of Christ, the temple of His holy 
indwelling Spirit.” United as they were, and blended 
with the souls of the just by a community, or rather, 
oneness of life, they have been penetrated by, and most 
closely united with, this life from above. For the Saints 
have been sanctified no less in body than in soul; hence, 
on account of the close tie which binds together the 
two component parts of human nature in a single 
personality, the bodies of the Saints cannot be regarded 
with indifference by those who venerate their sanctity. 
But over and above the union of the body with the 
sanctified spirit, it has stood in a special relation with 
the very Spirit and Source of Holiness, even the Holy 
Ghost, a truth which, as is well known, the great Apostle 
inculcates as the motive of that respect for ourselves and 
others which is the main foundation of Christian morality. 
The bodies of the baptised, of those especially who have 
kept unsullied the white robe of baptismal innocence, are 
hallowed by the perpetual indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 
But to pursue the line of argument indicated by the 
holy Council. In the day of His coming the Lord Jesus 
shall avenge the insults of death, the humiliations of the 
grave, and by an exercise of that power whereby He 
subjects all things to Himself, shall fashion again and 
build up these bodies in the likeness of His own glorious 
Body. So that in the homage rendered to relics, Catholic 
piety is inspired not only by the thought of the close 
relation which existed between body and soul—a thought 
which animates the manifestations of natural affection to 
whatever has belonged to our dear departed, but by that 
of the indissoluble tie to be one day renewed between 
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these remains and the glorified soul which shall quicken 
them. Objects which, though not integral portions of the 
personality of a Saint, have been in close contact with 
him, claim our veneration as memorials of departed worth, 
for we are naturally inclined to revive a cherished memory, 
and hence to set store by whatever tends to freshen and to 
fix it within us. 

But if the annals of the Church bear witness to the 
Apostolic origin of her doctrine and practice in the vene- 
ration of relics, they no less testify to her anxious care to 
ensure the genuineness and authenticity of such as are 
the objects of public worship. The lives of the Saints 
who were the most eager to collect the memorials of 
departed holiness, and to claim for them the homage of 
Catholic piety, are precisely those which abound with 
instances of prudent reserve, of jealous caution against 
sacrilezious frauds, or superstitious precipitancy. The 
steps taken by St. Martin of Tours for the suppression of 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of one to whom popular error 
had awarded the Martyr’s crown, the stern rebuke 
administered by St. Gregory the Great to certain Greek 
monks who had been detected in fabricating relics, the 
prescriptions he addressed on this point to his disciple 
St. Augustine, the Apostle of the Anglo-Saxon race, will 
recur to the mind of every student of ecclesiastical history. 
But it suffices to open the records of canonical legislation 
to be convinced that the Church, in the person of her chief 
Pastors, may not be deemed an accomplice in the frauds 
whereby a too ready credulity, not to mention other far 
more blameworthy motives, succeeded in duping the piety 
of an uncritical age. The holy Council of Trent concludes 
its above-quoted vindication of Catholic teaching and 
practice, by solemnly charging the Bishops to uproot every 
superstitious abuse which may attach to the invocation of 
Saints, the veneration: of their relics, the use of holy 
images. “No lew relics are-to be admitted save with the 
ptevious examination and approval of the Bishop, who, 
when the matter is submitted to his cognisance, shall, 
after taking counsel with: Divines and other godly men, 
decree what he deems to be: compatible with truth and 
Vol. XII. D 
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piety. If any difficulty arise, or any deeply-rooted abuse 
require to be extirpated, or any important question present 
itself, before coming to a final determination, the Bishop 
shall await the judgment of his Metropolitan and his 
Comprovincials in Synod assembled ; yet so that naught 
that would be novel, or hitherto unusual in the Church, 
be decided without consulting the most blessed Roman 
Pontiff.” The last Ecumenical Council, in thus appealing 
to the vigilance and discretion of the chief Pastors, did but 
walk in the footsteps and renew the enactments of former 
General Synods. At the time of the Crusades, especially 
after the unfortunate and ephemeral conquest of Constanti- 
nople, there can be no question but that many relics of 
doubtful authenticity gained currency in the West, and 
that the piety of the Faithful was in many cases shame- 
fully duped ; but the Church was never backward in her 
efforts to extirpate these abuses. The Fourth Lateran 
Council (A.D. 1215, C. 62) forbade the veneration of any 
new relic which had not been approved and guaranteed by 
the Roman Pontiff. The Corpus Furis, or Body of Canon 
Law, contains under the title, “ Of Relics, and the Vene- 
ration of the Saints” (C. 2 X., iii. 45), conformably with 
the prescriptions of the Council of Lateran, the following 
enactment— 

Whereas Christian piety has often suffered detriment from some 
who hawk about the relics of the Saints for sale, in order that this 
may be stopped, we ordain by this present Decree, that ancient 
relics shall in nowise be taken out of their cases, or exposed for 
sale. ‘That no one shall presume to pay public homage to such 
as are recently discovered, unless they have been first approved 
by the authority of the Roman Pontiff. Prelates shall not suffer 
those who visit their churches in order to the veneration of relics, 
to be deluded by various frauds and false statements, as is the 
wont in several places through greed of gain. 


We have purposely selected these two enactments, as 
they give a specimen of that spirit of practical wisdom 
which guides the conduct of the Church in these matters 
of detail, a spirit which strikes the golden mean between a 
hypercritical scepticism and a superstitious readiness of 
belief which blinds discernment, and paves the way, sooner 
or later, for a violent reaction in an opposite direction. 
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But our appeal to ecclesiastical legislation is met by state- 
ments of facts which, if established, would go far to prove 
its inefficiency to cope with the abuses supposed to be 
inherent in this part of the Church’s practical system, or a 
supineness on the part of those charged with her executive 
that bears an ugly resemblance to what are called “ pious 
frauds.” To refer but to one instance, it is not long since 
a couple of articles “On Relics Ecclesiastical” appeared in 
a well-known contemporary. The contributor, the “ Unde- 
veloped Collector,” as he styles himself, evidently aims at 
combining amusement with instruction, and hence draws 
rather copiously, though not without acknowledgment, on a 
ponderous satire of Calvin, which may be seen in a Latin 
translation from the original French, in the Amsterdam 
edition, A.D. 1667, tome viii. of his works. We wonder 
how many of the readers of the articles we speak of knew 
that they were reading John Calvin? The somewhat 
lengthy quotations from him embodied—not as such— 
in the articles just alluded to may help the average 
reader to a sufficiently accurate appreciation of the 
whole treatise. For the most part, it consists of a string 
of assertions resting on the mere ¢se dixit of the 
heresiarch, who, in this work at least, evinces a singular 
capacity for ignoring the state of the question at 
issue between him and the institutions he so abusively 
assails. The few arguments scattered here and there 
in the body of the pamphlet (for it can claim to be no 
more) are, as Gretser has long since observed, founded 
on the silence of the writers of the New Testament, 
and of the scanty remnants still extant of the records 
of primitive antiquity; a merely negative proof, of but 
little avail against religious traditions, most of which 
could claim in their favour the prescription of ages, and 
quite unmeaning, save in the sense that the Genevan 
Reformer intended to shift from his own shoulders the 
onus probandi to those of his adversaries, who might well 
plead the privilege of long previous possession. The only 
attempt at anything resembling a positive argument is to 
be found in the instances he accumulates of duplicate 
relics, whereon he grounds an indiscriminate charge of 
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falsehood and wilful imposture, as if wholly unconscious of 
the numerous exceptions that might be taken to his 
sweeping conclusion. There may be, we readily allow, 
room for another view of this treatise, which may help to 
account for its dialectic shortcomings. The heresiarch may 
have relaxed somewhat of his grim earnestness, and have 
aimed the shafts of ridicule at what he considered a weak 
point in the position he so persistently attacked. Granting 
this, the book from which the “ Undeveloped Collector” 
has borrowed so largely for his contribution is but a squib 
addressed to virulent, unthinking prejudice; but then, we 
beg to submit, it has no place in a serious controversy. 
However that may be, the erudite, but somewhat peppery 
Jesuit apologist, Gretser, in his ponderous tomes, but more 
especially in his 7veatise on the Holy Cross (tom. i., 
Ratisbon, 1635), does not see, or at least, by no means 
relishes the joke, if joke there be; he shows that in many 
instances Calvin was either not acquainted with, or had 
completely ignored the witness borne by many early 
writers and ecclesiastical annalists to the existence and 
genuineness of certain relics (those of the Passion) cata- 
logued in his “inventory.” 

Thus, for example, the seamless garment of our Lord, 
spoken of in the narrative of the Passion, is mentioned as 
an object of devout veneration by St. Gregory of Tours in 
his book De Gloria Martyrum. Again, the numerous 
churches which boasted of having one of the nails used in 
the crucifixion of our Lord are made the object of a sneer, 
but here too, as Gretser pertinently observes, an obvious 
explanation had been furnished a century or two before by 
Lucas Tudensis, which settles the difficulty so triumphantly 
urged by Calvin. The piety of the believers made little 
or no distinction between the nails which pierced the 
Redeemer’s hands and feet and those whereby the 
different parts of His Cross were fastened together, as 
these, no less than the former, had been hallowed by His 
contact and His Blood. Further, it is well known that 
portions of the true nails have been welded with others 
made after the same pattern, and at times popular igno- 
rance has confounded the mere models with their proto- 
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types. The space at our command will not allow us to 
give further specimens of the style and mode wherein the 
Jesuit polemist handles the random assertions and reckless 
scurrility of the heresiarch of Noyon. The question he 
but incidentally deals with has been treated from a more 
general standpoint, with more judicial calm, and we may 
add, without any disparagement of Gretser, with far 
greater critical accuracy, by the learned Carmelite, 
Honoratus a Sta. Maria, in the third volume of his 
valuable work entitled “ Remarks on the Rules and Appli- 
cation of Criticism” (Aximadversiones in regulas et usum 
Critices). Having shown by a series of instances that the 
over eagerness of popular piety to be possessed of the 
memorials of departed holiness has not unfrequently been 
the unwitting accomplice of sacrilegious forgeries, he 
observes that the whole course of Church history bears 
irrefragable witness to the intervention of a special Provi- 
dence, which never fails to bring about the timely exposure 
of these nefarious impositions. 

Addressing himself to the objections grounded on the 
alleged multilocation of the same relics, whereon they 
mainly rely who, conceding or waiving our major premiss 
—to wit, that it is right to pay a certain relative honour to 
relics—impugn our minor, by denying that there exists 
a practical or moral certainty as to the genuineness of 
most of these sacred memorials, he proceeds, not by way 
of plausible guesses, but by a constant reference to the 
witness of Church history, to account for this multiplicity 
of relics bearing the same name, by a reference to the not 
very recondite fact that many men are namesakes both of 
their contemporaries and of those who have gone before or 
will come after them, and that neither Martyrs nor Con- 
fessors are an exception to this very general rule. Thus, 
let us take as an instance St. Nicholas, a not uncommon 
name in the Martyrology; two or three churches, as 
distant, if you will, as “from China to Peru,” may in all 
truth have catalogued in the inventory of their treasures 
the relics of St. Nicholas. Ecclesiastical archives are, by 
no means, exempt from the several casualties which blur 
vover the pages of history, even when their texture is far 
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more solid and enduring than paper or sheepskin. In 
due course, the question may arise as to the individuality 
of the Saint whose relics are venerated in a particular 
place, the absence or loss of documentary evidence opens 
the door to a local tradition more creditable to the 
patriotism than to the critical discernment of its origi- 
nators, claiming for their native hamlet, or what not, the 
honour of being the resting-place of the holy Bishop of 
Myra, whose name and anniversary cause so many infan- 
tine hearts to flutter in joyous expectation of goodies and 
toys. Again, the requirements of ecclesiastical law, and 
the pious avidity of the devout, began at an early age to 
necessitate even a minute division of hallowed remains. 
A notable instance of this occurs to us. The head of 
St. John the Baptist is venerated in two or three different 
places, and we have all had our early classical memories 
refreshed apropos of this fact by playful allusions to 
Cerberus. But how stands the fact? The late Cardinal 
Wiseman relates in a paper read by him before the 
Academy of the Catholic Religion, that he had discovered 
by personal inspection that separate and corresponding 
parts of the same head were enshrined in the churches. 
claiming to possess this precious memorial. Further, the 
learned Carmelite whom we are quoting accumulates. 
instances where the very sweepings of Martyrs’ tombs, the 
cloths which had been in contact with their remains, were, 
even more frequently in early than in later ages, treasured 
up and venerated as memorials of departed sanctity. Our 
impugners are telling us nothing new in stating that there 
are relics whose authenticity would be unequal to the test 
of historical criticism as now understood ; but it is a law of 
nature, no less in the moral than in the physical order, that 
great bodies move slowly, and further, the Church is a 
debtor not only to the wise and learned, but also to those 
who. are the reverse. Those who wield her powers are 
bound then to suspend judgment and action, and to await 
the verdict of time on the controversy pending in so many 
cases between traditional piety and historical research, 
especially as in more than one instance that verdict has 
rehabilitated the less favoured suitor, and thus shown that 
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something may be said on the side of a wisely conserva- 
tive respect for the plea of prescription which can be urged 
in favour of most of .these traditions. 

We will add in conclusion a few details as to the precau- 
tions taken now-a-days against the introduction of spurious 
or doubtful relics. _Excommunication is the penalty of 
each and every one who fabricates relics, or publishes false 
miracles. No relic is allowed to be exposed to public 
veneration unless its authenticity be attested by a notarial 
act, visaed and countersigned by the diocesan authority. 
Should this “ authentication,” as it is technically called, be 
mislaid or lost, the relic must be withdrawn from public 
worship, save in the case of there being sufficient evidence 
to warrant the drawing up of a new authentication. Nor are 
these prescriptions allowed to slumber. Visitation articles 
frequently contain a long list of searching inquiries as to 
the secure keeping of relics, the existence, in legal form, of 
their authentications, the integrity of the seals wherewith 
cases containing relics are, for obvious reasons, closed. As 
far as our own experience goes, we may safely affirm that 
if any blame attach to the action of ecclesiastical authority 
in this matter, it is not that of credulity, but rather the 
reverse. We have not only heard of, but seen many, and, 
were it possible to duly establish their authenticity, most 
interesting relics, consigned to dust and darkness on 
account of the loss of their authentications, or because the 
documents which were forthcoming were not up to the 


rigid requirements of ecclesiastical legislation. 
J. McS. 








On the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil. 


It would be no easy task to sum up all the hours that have 
been spent by Virgil’s critics in endeavouring to find out the 
meaning of his Fourth Eclogue. Few indeed of the productions 
of the classical authors have been the subject of so much careful 
and unwearied labour ; and yet, in spite of all, can it be said that 
a satisfactory result has been obtained? We have had an abund- 
ance of hypotheses started, but the acuteness of their defenders 
has been displayed far more in discovering the weakness of the 
theories of their adversaries than in the strength of their own 
positions ; and now, after so many hundred years, can we pro- 
nounce it to be a whit more clear who is the hero of those 
unequalled praises than it was when the first interpreter stepped 
forward in the person of the Emperor Constantine ? 

Formerly we should have said decidedly, No. But we have 
lately chanced to fall in with a work on the subject written at the 
beginning of the present century by an anonymous writer, 
distinguished equally by his clearness of exposition and his power 
of entering into the circumstances of a past age.* His theory 
rests upon principles entirely different from those which governed 
all its predecessors on the field, and the arguments by which it is 
supported appear to us extremely strong. Even if it should not 
be considered as placed altogether beyond doubt, the very least 
that can be said in its favour is that it far exceeds in probability 
every one of its rivals; nor can we but wonder that it should 
have met with so little recognition, not to say approval, from 
subsequent commentators. There is a short mention of it in 
Dunlop’s History of Roman Literature, which is quoted by the 
author, but beyond this we are not aware that any reference to it 
has been made. Indeed, all commentators on Virgil seem unac- 
countably possessed by a vague notion that however unsatisfactory 
are all the generally-advanced interpretations, yet collectively they 
alone have any right to be considered as claimants. Under these 
circumstances, we need make no apology in coming forward as 


* Observations in illustration of Virgil’s celebrated Fourth Eclogue. London, 
1810. 
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simple exponents of the theory we are referring to. Only let us 
claim indulgence if we appear to have stated our arguments 
scantily, on the score that it is no easy task to condense within 
the compass of a few pages the contents of an octavo volume. 
Perhaps, however, before commencing the work which we have 
chiefly in hand, it may tend to make the state of the case clearer 
if we say a few words about the theories most in vogue on the 
subject. The poem was written, according to the general opinion, 
in the year 714 A.U.C., certainly about that time; just when 
Augustus Cesar, after having forced his rival Antony into a rather 
humiliating peace at Brundusium, was returning to Rome, the 
Lord of Italy, and surrounded by the most favourable omens of 
that supreme dominion which afterwards fell to his lot. There is 
absolutely no record supplied to us by history of the reception 
which it met with from the Roman world, still less what was 
the true meaning which it so mysteriously bodied forth. It 
cannot have failed to excite admiration, and hence attention, but 
of what nature, or to what extent, we are quite ignorant. The 
first attempt to assign a meaning to it was not made till nearly 
four hundred years later, when the Roman Empire had passed 
through so many eventful phases, and had at last embraced the 
yoke of the Gospel. As we have said, the august personage who 
then came forward as an interpreter was the Emperor Con- 
stantine. A Council of Bishops was gathered together in the 
East, to whom he made a very elaborate oration in Greek, which 
is given in full among the writings of Eusebius. After expounding 
many other prophecies of the coming of our Blessed Lord, among 
which he includes the Sibylline verses, he comes to this Eclogue, 
and claims for it a like value. He supposes the poet to have 
been at heart an adorer of the true God, instructed in the 
mysteries of religion, at least so far as the Incarnation of the Son 
of God is concerned, and in all probability the subject of a divine 
inspiration whilst he wrote. The world being pagan, there could 
have been no doubt in his mind what treatment the herald of a 
new religion, involving so universal a sovereignty, would have 
experienced at the hands of those whose power was unlimited, 
whose exercise of it was checked by no principles save those of 
individual advantage, and who were so deeply interested in the 
endurance of the existing state of things. Hence, according to 
his interpreter, the poet took care not to proclaim openly and 
unmistakably the sacred truths with which his mind was pregnant, 
but wrapped them up in a shroud of pagan allusions, which, 
without being an impassable barrier to the anxious searcher after 
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truth, would prevent communication with the combustible train 
laid around. The child, of course, is our Lord, and who could the 
chaste virgin referred to in the third line be save her who had 
conceived by the Holy Ghost? With the words of Isaias in his 
mind, it was not difficult to interpret the allusion to a golden age, 
and in the sublime apostrophe to the new-born babe which closes 
the poem, a kindred soul could easily discern the fervent aspira- 
tions of a devout heart, apparently so similar to those of the hoary 
Simeon. 

We cannot enter at large into a description of the Emperor’s 
method : suffice it therefore to say that whilst just what one might 
expect from Christian ingenuity exercised on so promising yet so 
mystified a subject, it is nevertheless marked by a critical shaliow- 
ness and unauthorised assumption which can scarcely be allowed 
to pass current in these days of criticism. But it held its ground 
through the middle ages, and though then brought into general 
disrepute, has ever since had occasional advocates, among whom 
the learned and pious Lowth stands prominent, and enjoys the 
good wishes of the greater part of the Catholic world. 

About the same time with the Emperor Constantine, a heathen 
writer named Servius appeared on the field. He edited with his 
own notes the works of Virgil, and attempted an explanation 
different in substance from the one already mentioned, yet 
suggested by the same assumed principle—viz., that the child 
referred to was in the womb of his mother at the time when the 
poem was written. It is not surprising, for to a superficial reader, 
or indeed to any one who had not caught scent of the track 
which we are going to point out as in all probability the true one, 
the conclusion that the child is unborn is almost inevitable. This 
presupposed, Servius turned to Roman history, and endeavoured 
to identify the hero in some one or other of the celebrities born 
into the world at that period. ‘The fourth line, which runs thus— 


Teque adeo decus hoc xvi, te consule, inibit 
Pollio—et incipient magni procedere menses, 


appeared to point out some son of Pollio, and accordingly 
Asinius Gallus and Saloninus, the two sons of that Consul, were 
produced as rival candidates, an evident predilection being mani- 
fested for the latter. Servius seems, nevertheless, to have been 
conscious that his frofegés did not fit in well to the clothes 
prepared for them. A good deal of manceuvring was necessary. 
It was clearly preposterous to suppose that a poet like Virgil, 
whose style is so distinguished by propriety and an absence of all 
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relative extravagance, should have bestowed such unqualified 
praise on so insignificant a personage. Hence he was driven 
to the outrageous hypothesis that the encomiums of Pollio, 
Saloninus, and Augustus, were in some unaccountable way mixed 
up together. An instance of this may be cited from the note to 
line 17. The line reads— 


Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem, 


and the commentator’s remark is, “ Vel Augustus Czsaris, vel 
Saloninus Pollionis, virtute pacatum orbem tenebit.” 

When the star of the Constantinian interpretation began to 
wane, this usurped its place; but it soon became manifest that if 
the hero were a Roman child, it must be a scion of the House of 
Cesar. It would have been unsafe and ridiculous to ascribe these 
unlimited glories to any less distinguished offspring. With this 
view, Drusus and Marcellus were severally brought forward—the 
former a child with whom Livia was pregnant on her marriage 
with Augustus ; the latter, a child of Octavia, the half-sister of 
Augustus, whom he gave in marriage to Antony at the time of the 
peace of Brundusium. But it cannot be supposed that Virgil 
would have predicted so high a destiny for these children, 
implying, as by such a pronouncement he would necessarily have 
done, that no son would bless the nuptial couch of Augustus on 
whom the glorious results of his victories might descend ; and to 
this it must be added that a mere consideration of their dates of 
birth is sufficient to brand their patrons with the guilt of an 
anachronism. Another claimant put forward is Julia, the daughter 
of Cesar and Scribonia; but though the Julian blood ran in her 
veins, yet now we see clearly how inconsistent with the poet's 
prudence and regard for his literary reputation, and therefore how 
improbable, was the supposition that he took upon himself to 
prophecy without ground the sex of a child whilst still unborn. 
These are the most prominent of the theories which have taken 
up their position on the debatable ground ; we have already seen 
sufficient evidence to discard them with the historian Gibbon, 
who remarks that they were “ 4// found to be incompatible with 
chronology, history, and the good sense of Virgil.”* 

And now a few words on the style of argumentation adopted 
by the anonymous writer whose advocates we are constituting 
ourselves, and whose theory, for convenience sake, in order to 
avoid the paraphrases to which his namelessness would otherwise 
oblige us, we shall throughout this article speak of in our own 


* History of the Roman Empire, ch. xx., note 1. 
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name. We start then with an hypothesis, taking care to choose 
one pointed out by the general character of the work in hand, so 
that we may eliminate as far as possible the chances of throwing 
away our labour on a random guess. This is the only course 
open in defect of positive intrinsic or extrinsic testimony. If the 
subsequent investigation of the details bears it out, it assumes a 
high degree of probability, whilst if their correspondence is very 
marked, on the principle that “ two stars keep not their motion in 
one sphere,” we may pass over the boundary line which divides 
the regions of probability from those of certainty. But there is 
one danger to which we are liable, and it is that to which the ill- 
success of former interpreters seems attributable—viz., after 
having constituted an hypothesis and proceeded a little way in 
the investigation, of forgetting the nature of our foundation, by 
assuming it to be an ascertained and indubitable fact. Former 
critics conjectured the Eclogue to have been written before the 
birth of the child, the events to which it referred being at that 
time future, and then they forgot that this was a mere supposition, 
the opposite of which, as we are now going to show, was equally 
probable, and more borne out by the succeeding details. Let us 
now quote the few lines on the construction of which the difficulty 
hinges. They commence with line 4, being preceded merely by 
an announcement of the poet’s intention to tune his lyre to a 
more lofty strain than usual— 


Ultima Cumzei venit jam carminis ztas 
Magnus ab integru seclorum nascitur ordo, 
Jam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna ; 
Jam nova progenies ccelo demittitur alto. 
7u modo nascenti puero (quo ferrea primum 
Desinet ac toto surget gens aurea mundo), 
Casta fave Lucina, tuus jam regnat Apollo. 
Teque adeo decus hoc evi te consiule inibit 
Pollio, et incipient magni procedere menses. 


It was concluded that in these lines the simultaneousness of three 
separate events is determined. The birth of the child, the com- 
mencement of the golden age, and the consulate of Pollio. Now 
we do not deny that there is evidence for concluding the synchro- 
nism of the two latter, but whether or not the former—that is, the 
birth of the child—is to be assigned to the same date, is a 
question the decision of which depends on the construction of the 
ablative guo beginning the parenthetical sentence. The ordinary 
method is to understand zascente, and this would establish the 
hypothesis to which we are opposed; but it is quite as lawful to 
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take it for the ablative of the efficient cause, the preposition being 
omitted by poetical licence. This then is what we shall take for 
granted. The child was born at some undetermined date previous 
to the consulate of Pollio, and was the sole or primary agent in 
bringing about the inauguration of the golden age, an epoch 
which is determined, according to the Roman method, by the 
consulate of Pollio. This latter personage has thus no connection 
with the poem, except that his name was, as the author supposed, 
to be transmitted to posterity because the golden age began with 
his consulship, just as the consulship of Cicero received a lustre 
that made it memorable from the birth of Octavius Czesar, which 
took place: during it.* 

Having thus cut the bonds which bound us to move about in 
search of our hero in the confined circle of one short year, we are 
going to make another supposition, which the character of the 
poem allows, and the practice both of Virgil and the whole array 
of poets of every country and of every age, together with the 
known delights of the human breast, lend their force to sub- 
stantiate. It is that after having announced in his own person the 
arrival of the age celebrated in the song of the Cumzean Sibyl, he 
introduces the prophetess herself in the fourth line as reiterating 
her predictions, and that he sustains this impersonation to the 
end uf the Eclogue. The artifice adopted in the sixth book of 
the Aéneid to delight Roman vanity with an imaginary vaticina- 
tion of the high destinies of their race, proves that he had an 
affection for this style of poetry; and the facts which history 
records—viz., that oracular verses purporting to be the productions 
of the Cumzan Sibyl were at that time disseminated among the 
ranks of Roman society, and that a very general expectation 
prevailed that their fulfilment was at hand and a great King was 
about to appear among them to reinstate the blissful ages which 
gladdened the reign of old Saturn in Latium, show how likely it 
was that he should now have hit upon the brilliant idea of 
bringing forward this prophecy in connection with some hero to 
whom he was attached, and in whom, by dint of some little 
dexterity, it might be made to appear fulfilled. Who then was 
this hero? 

Let us call to mind the political state of the Roman world at 


* Under these circumstances a slight change might be made in the ordinary 
punctuation, the full stop after menses, at the end of the twelfth line, being 
transferred to the middle of the thirteenth. Thus— 

Teque adeo decus hoc xvi, te consule, inibit 
Pollio ; et incipient magni procedere menses 
Te duce, 
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the time when Pollio was Consul. Augustus Cesar, after having 
reduced Lepidus into insignificance by an artfully-arranged 
treaty with Antony, had just managed to quell the power of 
Pompey, and remove Antony himself to a sphere of activity, 
where he would no longer cross his own path, and would in 
all probability soon waste away his power and influence. He 
had returned in triumph to Rome, Italy having fallen to his share 
as the land over which he was to rule; he had taken the name 
and inherited the possessions of Julius Czsar; he had even, with 
unprecedented arrogance, assumed to himself the title of Divi 
Filius, because of the divine honour decreed to his great uncle, 
and he had been decorated by the Senate, as is evident from 
medals struck at the time, with the prenomen of Imperator. 
Now, is it likely that at a season like this Virgil would have dared 
to risk the displeasure of this highly-jealous autocrat by prophe- 
sying to him in the moment of his glory the impending birth of a 
sovereign, whose grandeur should eclipse his own and reduce him 
to the ignominious necessity of playing a second part? And who, 
on the other hand, more likely to be panegyrised by Virgil than 
Augustus >—Augustus the Lord of Italy, Augustus his own patron, 
the friend of Mzecenas, the restorer of his confiscated Mantuan 
acres, of whom in allusion to this act of beneficence he had a 
a few years previously sung— 
Deus nobis hec otia fecit, 


Namque erit ille mihi semper Deus : illius aram 
Szepe tener nostris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus ;* 


whom, finally, he had bespangled with so many glittering compli- 
ments in the course of his works. 

But should these presumptions be insufficient, let us compare 
the commencement of the Fourth Eclogue with one of these 
flattering passages which, occurring as it does in the sixth book 
of the A®neid, must be assigned to a date fifteen years later, 
when the power of Augustus was now securely established. 
In our Eclogue we are told that a new progeny has descended 
from the skies, and the chaste Lucina is invoked to look kindly 
on the birth of a hero by whose instrumentality the iron age is to 
cease and the golden days of old are to be renewed. 

Jam nova progenies ccelo demittitur alto, 
Tu modo nascenti puero (quo ferrea primum 


Desinet ac toto surget gens aurea mundo), 
Casta fave Lucina. 


* Ecl. i, v. 6 
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In the Sixth Afneid, Anchises, revealing to his son the future 
destinies of Rome, towards the end of the history breaks forth 
into the following words— 


Hic vir, hic est, tibi quem promitti szepius audis, 
Augustus Cesar, divfiim genus ; aurea condet 
Szecula qui rursus Latio, regnata per arva 
Saturno quondam.—/En. xi., v. 792. 


Here, then, precisely the same characters are ascribed to Augustus 
which we have seen ascribed formerly to the nameless child in whose 
honour the Fourth Eclogue was composed. Nor are these charac- 
ters equivocal, so that they might be applied without inconsistency 
to different persons. We must, then, acknowledge that in both 
cases a reference to the same individual is intended, or else we 
are forced to regard them as mere hackneyed compliments which 
he was in the habit of distributing indiscriminately. In this case 
they are robbed of all their sublimity. 

But we cannot let our argument be deprived of the confirmation 
which it may receive from contemporary authors. First of all 
there is the fact to which we have already incidentally alluded, 
that Augustus assumed the style and title of Divi Filius, in virtue 
of the recent elevation of his uncle to the altars, an honour never 
vouchsafed to a Roman citizen since the days of Romulus. Again, 
the Gens Julia, whose name he inherited and whose blood had 
been introducea into his veins through his mother, Attia, claimed 
its descent from the boy Iulus, and thence from the goddess 
Venus. Here are two indications of the supposed celestial 
parentage of Augustus; but we have some of still greater weight 
in the legends which shed a mysterious halo around his cradle. 
Julius Marathon testifies that a few days before his birth a great 
prodigy took place in Rome, of what nature we are not informed, 
but in which was contained a public announcement that Nature 
was about to bring forth a King of the Romans. In Suetonius 
we read that “ Attia, having fallen asleep in the temple of Apollo 
upon the night of a great festival, dreamed that a serpent (the 
emblem of that god) had crept upon her person; that on waking 
she found the figure of a serpent imprinted upon her body; and 
that at the full time of gestation from that mysterious night she 
was delivered of Octavius, who, from that occasion, was regarded 
as the son of Apollo—Afollinis filium existimatum. A few days 
after his birth his father, Octavius, who had lately dreamed that a 
sun-ray beamed from the womb of Attia, on making his entrance 
into the Senate House was greeted by a far-famed . astrologer, 
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Nigidius by name, who on learning the precise hour of birth 
exclaimed before that august assembly, that a ‘sovereign of the 
whole earth had just been born’—Dominum orbi terrarum natum.” 

Considering our hypothesis to be now as fully confirmed as we 
could desire, let us proceed to investigate the details of the poem, 
and see what approbation or rejection it will meet with from 
them. And here we may call to mind a circumstance which, 
though well known, has not been hitherto sufficiently attended 
to, namely, that the poem is a Genethiiacon, or birthday ode. 
The celebration of birthdays is a universal custom, but a special 
stress was laid upon it in the days of the Empire on account of 
the astrological superstitions then prevalent, much of the destiny 
of the individual being imagined to turn upon the disposition of 
the heavenly bodies at such periods of the year. Now, under 
these circumstances, nothing could be more natural for a poet 
about to write a poem of this nature than to seek his materials 
from an astrological source; but in the present instance the 
peculiar temperaments both of the author and the subject combine 
in stimulating us to seek out indications that this has been the 
course adopted. Augustus, whilst staying in Thessaly for the 
purpose of prosecuting his studies, fell in with the astrologer 
Theognis, of wide-spread reputation. He was accompanied by 
Agrippa, whose destiny, as it was then foretold, was so striking 
that the jealous young scion of the Czesars felt unwilling to declare 
the circumstances of his own birth lest he should be subjected to 
the indignity of a destiny of secondary importance to that of his 
friend. When at length kis unwillingness was overcome, the sage 
fell prostrate at his feet, and deemed him worthy of adoration, 
such striking portents of future greatness did he affect to discern 
in him. From this time Augustus felt great confidence in his 
fate, published his horoscope, and caused a medal to be struck 
imprinted on the reverse side with the image of Capricornus, 
under whose influence he was born. 

(n the other hand, we are expressly told in more than one 
place in his life that Virgil was a profound mathematician, a 
phrase which must be understood as including a knowledge of 
astrology, which was an integral part of the mathematics of those 
days; nor can we forget the intimate acquaintance with the 
influence of the heavenly bodies upon the productiveness of the 
earth which he displays in his Georgics. Further, if, as we are 
now supposing, his désign in the present Eclogue was by an 
exercise of ingenuity to make it appear that the. current prophe- 
cies concerning the golden age found their natural fulfilment in 
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Augustus, surely the first thought which would suggest itself to 
his mind, would be to establish a connection between these 
splendid fictions and the heavenly influences supposed to rule 
the destinies of his hero. ‘This is enough to put us on the look-out 
for astrological bearings in the Eclogue, and we may accordingly 
prepare ourselves for understanding them by collecting together 
one or two of the principles of the science as then generally 
admitted. Afterwards we must discover the horoscope of Augustus 
in order to fix their application in the present case, and then we 
will pass on to consider the passages of the Eclogue which seem 
to bear upon it. 

It was customary, as we learn from Manilius, the great authority 
on questions connected with the science as it was conceived in 
the early days of the Empire, to draw a circle representing that 
of the zodiac, on which were made twelve divisions answering to 
the twelve signs. In this circle a square was inscribed, com- 
mencing from the particular sign which rose in the east at the 
moment of birth. The four thus marked off were termed the 
cardines, or hinges of the heaven. Each had a powerful influence 
over the life of the individual, though of a different nature, and 
three of them dependently upon the relation which they bore to 
the first, or the horoscope ; but to that which was the tenth sign 
antecedent to birth, and which was called the /ocus conceptionis, an 
exceedingly high importance was attached. Between the four 
hinges were spaces called intervalla. These presided over the 
four ages of man—childhood, youth, manhood, and decay. When 
we mention them the stages celebrated in the poem will instantly 
recur to the mind. Next it must be observed that each year of 
life was supposed to be under the guardianship of a zodiacal sign, 
the horoscope leading off and the rest following in regular succes- 
sion, so that, as there are twelve signs altogether, every twelfth 
year the circle was recommenced. Now if Virgil really did intend 
to draw his materials from these sources, nothing is more likely 
than that he should have proposed to himself to introduce 
allusions to the celestial influences potent over the birth of 
Augustus, and those which he came under successively as he 
passed through these several stages, all ingeniously connected 
with incidents in his life and with the illustrious characters which, 
according to the current prophecies, were to distinguish the hero 
of the golden age. In this way it might seem proved sufficiently 
for the willing mind of Augustus that he was indeed that hero. 
Had we sufficient space it would be interesting to discuss with 
some minuteness the details of the poem, in order to detect if 
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possible any evidences of such a design. As it is, we must 
content ourselves with the barest indication of the passages which 
seem to merit attention, leaving it to those who feel so disposed 
to consult the work to which we are referring, where the whole 
question is treated fully. 

Augustus was born on September 22nd, 691 A.u.C., so that his 
horoscope must have been the commencement of Virgo. This 
we learn from Suetonius, who is very explicit in his statement, 
though it has been supposed erroneous because he tells us else- 
where that Capricornus was the sign guo natus est, and history 
places it beyond question that Capricornus was held to play an 
important part in his destinies. But if we remember that the 
locus conceptionis, which in his case was Capricornus, had also a 
potent influence over birth, the seeming contradiction is removed. 
We have only to understand that Suetonius speaks chronologically 
when he assigns September as the month of his birth, astrologi- 
cally when he connects Capricornus with the same event. 

The particular epoch which the Sibyl has in view is the moment 
of birth, for, with respect to this, every event is spoken of as past, 
present, or future (vv. 6, 7, 18, 60, 61). The general plan seems 
to be as follows :—She first proclaims the birth of the child and 
announces what is to be the nature of his high destiny; then, 
passing down the path of life, she panegyrises the glories which 
successively meet her prophetic gaze; finally, having arrived at 
the time when he is to enter upon the great honours in store for 
him, she concludes with an apostrophe of unusual beauty. That 
the characters of the golden age are plentifully scattered over her 
predictions is of course beyond question, that the mention of 
three stages of life, if we are able reasonably to account for the 
omission of a fourth, is quite intelligible on the supposition that 
the poet was guided by the astrological principles just enumerated, 
is also pretty evident: thus it only remains to show briefly that 
there are allusions to the genethliacal features and the more 
remarkable historical incidents in the life of Augustus. 

In the sixth and tenth verses there are two phrases noticeable. 
“Jam redit et Virgo;” ‘“Tuus jam regnat Apollo.” The first fixes 
the epoch of birth to the date of the return of the Virgin, and from 
what we have already said it appears that the birth of Augustus 
was also determined by the return of the Virgin to the presidency 
of the heavens. Nor does the ordinary interpretation, which sees 
here an allusion to the Virgin Astrzea, or Justice, who reigned on 
earth in the former golden age, but afterwards fled to the skies, 
shocked at the wickedness of mankind, at all militate against this 
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which we are proposing. The two are not repugnant ; rather, the 
poet’s ingenuity is displayed in their combination, for this goddess, 
on her flight from earth, was promoted to a place in the zodiac. 
The second passage cited is intelligible when we remember that 
Augustus was the reputed child of Apollo. In vv. 17—25, which 
are devoted to the first stage or intervallum, four expressions 
demand our attention. (1.) The rural honours which the earth 
spontaneously pours forth at the feet of the new-born babe. With 
respect to this it is remarkable that, shortly after the return of 
Virgo, the constellation of Corona, which in ancient times was 
considered to be a wreath of flowers, rises in the heavens, giving 
occasion to the opinion that those born under Virgo would show 
a fondness for flowers and agricultural pursuits. Virgil thus 
merely reiterates the popular sentiment, adding a characteristic 
mark which is to distinguish Augustus from others born under the 
same influence, viz., that for him the earth should produce her 
fruit spontaneously. (2.) The she-goats came of their own accord 
to suckle him with their milk. This may readily be taken as an 
allusion to Capricornus, the sign of his conception, but it is 
questionable whether some deeper meaning is not intended than 
a mere reference of this kind. Jupiter, when a babe, was suckled 
by a she-goat in the island of Crete, Capricornus being his foster- 
brother by a relationship thus contracted, and it is from this 
episode that he came to be designated A®giochus. When we call 
to mind certain passages in Horace, Ovid, and other writers of 
the period, in which comparisons are unmistakably instituted 
between Augustus and Jupiter, we may well conjecture this to be 
another instance of that peculiar form of flattery. (3.) The 
flocks no longer fear the attacks of the lions. A glance at the 
celestial globe shows us that Leo is almost diametrically opposite 
to Capricornus on the zodiac, a fact trivial in itself, but which 
receives significance if we connect it with another fact in the 
history of Augustus. The device of Antony, his great rival, was 
the lion. _It figures on his medals just as the goat does on those 
of Augustus. Doubtless the lions of Antony were well known in 
the Roman world. Now, as we have already had occasion to 
remark, shortly before the date of the Eclogue this General had 
retired from Italy to his eastern dominions, leaving to Augustus 
the undisputed possession of the peninsula which had been so 
ravaged by their mutual contentions. 

The second intervallum commences at v. 26. The child is now 
able to read the history of his parent. Augustus was the adopted 
son of Julius Cesar, who, in addition to his renown as a soldier, 
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is the accomplished chronicler of his own achievements. May he 
not have taken delight in teaching the child, whom he had already 
destined to be his heir, to read them, in order that he might 
imbibe thoughts and feelings suitable to his future career? In 
this portion of the poem there are some rural prodigies enume- 
rated, which may be accounted for if we suppose him to have 
attained his twelfth year, when, according to our third astrological 
principle, he would again come under Virgo and Corona. But 
the most noteworthy passage which occurs here is that which 
alludes to the Trojan war (vv. 34—36). The following historical 
facts may perhaps be thought sufficiently to explain why it was 
introduced. When Augustus was about fifteen, that is to say, in 
the middle of his second intervallum, the war broke out between 
Julius Czesar and Pompey which terminated in the battle of 
Pharsalia. Pompey had collected into a confederacy a large 
number of the Grecian and Asiatic States, with a view to the 
invasion of Latium, the destruction of the power of Cesar, and 
the extermination of the Roman race. Since Thessaly was the 
ancient sovereignty of Achilles, while the Gens Julia traced its 
descent to Afneas, and Rome ever gloried in the name of New 
Troy, we can readily imagine what indeed we find from Lucan 
(bk. ix.) to have been actually the case, that the resemblance 
between the present war and the Trojan expedition would have 
forcibly presented itself to the Roman mind in general, to the 
Julian family especially, and not less to the poetic imagination 
of Virgil, which loved so much to roam on the Phrygian 
shore. 

At v. 37 we come to the third intervallum. This is announced 
to be the time when he will enter upon the great honours in store 
for him. History tells us that Augustus was at the age of nineteen 
when, on the murder of his great uncle, he claimed the property 
and hereditary rights of the House of Czsar, and assumed the 
pranomen of Imperator. By our astrological law, this year of his 
life would fall under the patronage of Aries, of whom accordingly 
mention is made in v. 43. The allusion is significant if we attend 
to the remark of Macrobius (Saturn iii., 7)—‘‘ A sheep or ram 
tinged with purple is the sign of some great distinction to the 
sovereign.” 

Having spun the thread of this distinguished life thus far, 
Virgil, not wishing to endanger his reputation by entering into 
the uncertain regions of futurity, and gladly omitting all reference 
to the fourth intervallum of human life, happily extricates himself 
from the difficulty by making the Sibyl subjoin an intimation that 
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the age of decline would never break into the fortunate destinies 
of Augustus— 

Talia secla, suis dixerunt, currite, fusis 

Concordes stabili Fatorum numine Parce. 

The three dread sisters who preside over the thread of life 
unanimously invite these blissful ages to run on without inter- 
ruption. Here is an end of the astrological imagery of the 
poem, and the Sibyl now breaks forth into the final apostrophe, 
whose beauties are too well known and too justly recognised to 
make it necessary for us to expatiate upon them. Still, as they 
are pregnant with allusions adding weight to our argument, we 
must not pass them over without a hurried comment. 

O mihi tam longze maneat pars ultima vite 
Spiritus et quantum sat erit tua dicere facta! 
These lines are noticeable. ‘The first has been the occasion of 
much dispute, for, on the supposition that the poet was also the 
prophet, it was almost impossible to clear him from the charge of 
pleonasm. But now that we have placed it, as we believe, almost 
beyond a doubt that the Cumzean Sibyl is the supposed speaker, 
students of the Aneid will find no difficulty in recognising in it 
an allusion to the ten centuries of life fabulously attributed to her. 
When she prophesied to Aineas she was already 700 years old, 
and in fulfilment of the promise made to her by Apollo, she must 
eke out three more centuries in decrepitude ere she could be 
transported to the region of Olympus, her voice and the poetic 
fire that filled her breast alone remaining to her of all her natural 
powers. The Sibyl, too, had lived in the days when the fame of 
Orpheus and Linus still rang fresh in the ears of mankind, and 
the worship of the shepherd-god Pan, who charmed the Arcadian 
herds with the music of his lyre, had just risen into notoriety. 
This will account for the introduction of these personages into the 
poem, and the exclusion of the blind Father of Poets which has 
hitherto seemed so inexplicable. 

The Eclogue terminates with an invocation to the child to 
recognise his mother by her smile-— 


Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem. 


And here may we not trace a compliment to Octavius exceeding 
in refinement and delicacy all that preceded it? We know how 
the pious Aneas inherited the graces of countenance which 
singled out his goddess-mother among the denizens of the skies. 
The vanity of Julius Cesar led him to flatter himself that he had 
inherited from his ancestors this signal privilege ; and since it was 
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through his mother Attia that the Julian blood had been intro- 
duced into the veins of Augustus, it was exceedingly natural that 
Virgil should have hit upon the happy expedient of making 
the sister of Julius Czsar share with her brother this mark of 
divine origin. When, too, we recollect that, amidst the flagrant 
social vices which were devastating the youth of Rome, in some 
few upright moral families the mothers themselves, and especially 
Attia, contrary to the prevalent custom, used to watch carefully 
over the education of their sons, who thus became bright 
exceptions in the midst of so much moral hideousness and 
deformity, the meaning of the last lines— 
Cui non risere parentes 
Nec Deus hunc mensa, Dea nec dignata cubili est, 

is at once made plain to us; and the finishing stroke is put to the 
argument which, deriving all its cogency from the accumulative 
weight of so many allusions explicable in the light of its principles, 
makes it if not certain at least immensely probable that this 
far-famed Eclogue was written in honour of the founder of the 
Roman Empire. 

But now it is natural to inquire whether any event in connection 
with the particular birthday of Augustus, in celebration of which 
the poem was written, was the occasion of so exceptionally 
remarkable a production. The following facts will perhaps be 
deemed a satisfactory answer. The Ludi Szeculares—on the exact 
celebration of which, at stated intervals of 110 years, the preser- 
vation of the Roman Empire was supposed, in accordance with 
the Sibylline prophecies, to depend—reckoning in due course 
from the last occasion of their celebration, should have been 
held in the year 715 A.v.c. One author states that they were 
then held, but his testimony has been discredited because it 
seemed to contradict another historical fact which is undeniably 
certain, viz., that they were held with extraordinary splendour in 
the year 737 A.U.c., when Horace composed his Carmen Saculare, 
in compliance with the imperial wish. Yet it is not improbable 
that the two statements are not mutually repugnant. In spite of 
the influence which these games were supposed to have over the 
destinies of the Empire, there appears to have been considerable 
irregularity in the intervals between their celebration. Now, 
knowing that Augustus was likely to be scrupulously exact in 
his observance of rites of this kind, it is not unreasonable to 
conjecture that he would have endeavoured to remedy this evil 
by a double celebration—one at the right interval reckoning from 
the last occasion, the other reckoning from their first institution. 
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Had this been the case the two years thus made memorable would 
be 715 a.u.c. and 737 A.u.c. Thus, not only would the apparent 
contradiction referred to be removed, but a satisfactory explana- 
tion would be given to passages in Roman writers that have been 
the occasion of dispute: that of Horace in the Carmen Saculare, 
Date que precamur 
Tempore prisco 
Quo Sibyllini monuere versus 
Dicere carmen ; 
and that of Suetonius in his Zife ef Claudius, where he says that 
Claudius having celebrated this same festival by anticipation, 
alleged in defence of his conduct “ that Augustus had anticipated 
the festival, and had celebrated it before the time prescribed by 
the oracle.” We venture therefore to suggest that it was this 
occasion of their anticipated celebration which drew from Virgil 
the present Eclogue. 

In bringing our remarks to a conclusion, we cannot forbear 
adding a few words to obviate an objection with which we may 
perhaps be met. We can well imagine it being said—‘ A very 
ingenious theory, no doubt, but for that very reason to be 
suspected. We always distrust theories remarkable for their 
ingenuity.” But where dozs the ingenuity lie? Unquestionably 
in the connection made to subsist between the destinies of 
Augustus, as pointed out by astrology, and the destinies of the 
remarkable subject of the Sibylline prophecies. But this ingenuity 
should be credited, not to the critic, but to the poet, in whom it 
would be perfectly allowable ; and if any argument is to be drawn 
from it, it ought to invalidate, not the probability of the critic’s 
interpretation, but the quality of the poet’s compliment. There is, 
of course, some ingenuity also displayed by the nameless critic 
whose views we are expounding, but this is unavoidable in one 
who undertakes to gather up the lost and scattered threads of 
truth which the turmoil and oblivion of ages have entangled. 
Nor does it consist in the mere concoction of a theory which 
would give a reason for all the words of the Eclogue, but in the 
acute reasoning which can first enter into the mind of the poet, 
divining not what cou/d but what wou/d have been his purpose, 
and how he would have proceeded to carry it out; then, by an 
extensive collation of historical facts, can read in the light which 
they interchange the evidence that his original conjecture was 
true. There is, then, a fallacy in the objection with which we are 
dealing, and it lies in confusing two different kinds of ingenuity 
brought to light in the interpretation. S. S. 
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The Sun’s Corona. 
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Durinc the observation of the recent total eclipse of the sun in 
North America, a discovery was effected which recalls strongly 
to the mind an observation made by Father Secchi during the 
total eclipse of 1860. Nine years ago astronomers were altogether 
in doubt as to the real nature of those appearances which are 
observed during the occurrence of a total eclipse. The crown of 
splendour which surrounds the eclipsed sun was a source of 
perplexity then, as it is at the present time; but the coloured 
prominences seen nearer to the sun have since been explained, 
whereas in 1860 astronomers could not tell for certain whether 
these objects belonged to the sun or the moon. Now, after the 
eclipse of 1860, Father Secchi pronounced a very decisive opinion 
on this point. Very seldom is it that the true astronomer is ready 
to abandon at once the tone of doubt and uncertainty with which 
unexplained phenomena have been spoken of; and, unless the 
evidence is really decisive, it is well that this caution should be 
exercised. But occasionally astronomers use uncertain expressions 
when all real uncertainty has been removed by new evidence. It 
is refreshing to turn from the overcautious verbiage in which 
many eminent astronomers discussed the question of the coloured 
prominences after the eclipse of 1860 to the plain outspoken 
statement of the chief of the Roman observatory. After describing 
the gradual obliterature of the prominences by the advancing 
moon, he says, “These observations have convinced me that the 
prominences belong to the sun, and that it is unreasonable to 
assert the contrary.” It has since been placed beyond a doubt 
that Father Secchi’s confidence was well founded. 

We have now similar evidence on which to form views respect- 
ing the sun’s corona, that glory of resplendent light which 
surrounds the totally eclipsed sun, resembling somewhat the 
nimbus which painters place round the head of a Saint. It is 
well, therefore, to learn a lesson from the well-placed confidence 
of Father Secchi; to abandon doubt where doubt is no longer 
justified, and to recognise in all its real magnificence an object 
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which has hitherto been regarded merely as an optical appear- 
ance. 

A brief account of the solar corona as it has been seen during 
former total eclipses is necessary to the correct appreciation of 
the evidence obtained by the American astronomers. It is 
supposed that Philostratus alludes to the appearance of the 
corona during a total solar eclipse when, in his Life of Apollonius, 
he remarks that before the death of Domitian “there appeared 
in the heavens a prodigy of the following nature—-a certain corona, 
resembling the Iris, surrounded the orb of the sun and obscured 
his light.” The allusion seems at first sight very doubtful; but it 
appears from some remarks he makes a little farther on that the 
darkness resembled night, and very little doubt can therefore 
exist that a total solar eclipse had taken place. 

Arago quotes a passage from Plutarch as evidence that the 
corona was known to that historian. It runs thus— La lune 
laisse déborder autour d’elle, dans les éclipses, une partie du 
soleil, ce qui diminue l’obscurité.”. We have been unable to find 
any passage in Plutarch’s works which can thus be translated. 
If there is, reference is merely made to an annular eclipse, and 
not to the corona. There can be no doubt, however, that 
Plutarch does refer to the corona in a passage of a much less 
equivocal character. He says, ‘Even though the moon should 
at any time hide the whole of the sun, yet the eclipse is deficient 
in duration as well as in extent, and a peculiar effulgence is seen 
around the circumference, which does not allow a deep and very 
intense darkness.” 

During the total eclipse of 1590, Jessenius remarked a ring of 
light around the body of the moon so bright as to suggest the 
impression that the eclipse was only annular. Kepler, however, 
disproved this view in a treatise which appeared in the year 1604. 
A year later the justice of his arguments was amply confirmed by 
the appearances observed during the total solar eclipse visible at 
Naples in 1605. ‘The whole body of the sun was completely 
covered for a short time,” writes Kepler himself, “ but around it 
there shone a brilliant light of a reddish hue and uniform breadth, 
which occupied a considerable part of the heavens.” 

There is a somewhat lively account, by Dr. Wyberd, of the 
eclipse of March 29, 1652, in which the corona is described more 
definitely than in Kepler’s narrative. Wyberd witnessed the 
eclipse at Carrickfergus. He says that ‘“‘when the sun was 
reduced to a narrow crescent of light, the moon all at once threw 
herself within the margin of the solar disc, with such agility that 
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she seemed to revolve like an upper millstone, affording a pleasant 
spectacle of rotatory motion.” He adds, however, that “in reality 
the sun was totally eclipsed, and the appearance was due to 
a corona of light round the moon, arising from some unknown 
cause. It had a uniform breadth of half a digit, or a third of a 
digit at least, it emitted a bright and radiating light, and appeared 
concentric with the sun and moon when the two bodies were in 
conjunction.” 

MM. Plantade and Capiés give an interesting account of the 
appearance presented by the corona during the total eclipse of 
May 12, 1706. A very brilliant ring of white light was seen 
around the sun, extending to a distance equal to about the tenth 
part of the sun’s apparent diameter. Outside this bright ring a 
less intense light was seen, which faded off by degrees until it was 
lost in the deep tints of the obscured sky. This fainter light 
seemed to these observers to have a diameter about sixteen times 
as great as the sun’s. 

We now approach a time when astronomers were beginning to 
be sensible of the great interest and importance of the observa- 
tion of total solar eclipses. Yet the total eclipse which was visible 
in England in 1715 was not observed in a way which does credit 
to the astronomers of this country. Halley made some useful 
observations, but Cotes was ‘‘oppressed with too much company” 
to be watchful. “A few seconds before the sun was all hid,” says 
Halley, “there discovered itself round the moon a luminous ring 
about a tenth part the moon’s diameter in breadth. It was of a 
pale whiteness, or rather pearl colour, seeming to me a little 
tinged with the colours of the Iris, and to be concentric with the 
moon.” 

The French astronomers were not more careful of their fame 
in 1724 than some of the English observers had been in 1715. 
Maraldi, however, appears to have given some attention to the 
corona. He says that when totality had commenced, the ring 
was clearly broader on the east than on the west; but that just 
before totality was past, the reverse was the case. These remarks 
are of considerable importance, as we shall see further on. 

During the eclipse of 1733, in Sweden, a number of very 
interesting observations were made upon the corona. The Royal 
Society of Sweden issued an invitation to all competent persons 
to join in observing the phenomena which might be presented ; 
and this sensible course led to most satisfactory results. The 
regular astronomer is compelled to rivet his attention during the 
few brief moments of total obscuration to a few points which it 
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is most important that he should observe successfully. But a 
number of subsidiary matters, highly interesting in themselves, 
thus escape his notice ; and it is only by inviting all who can to 
take part in observing these that the lessons which an eclipse can 
teach are fully mastered. Let us see how many matters of interest 
were noticed by the Swedish observers. It was remarked at 
Catherinesholm that a ring appeared round the sun from which 
rays of light extended. To some of the observers this ring 
appeared somewhat reddish. When the eclipse began the ring 
was broadest towards the west, at the time of central eclipse it 
was uniformly wide all round, and at the end of the eclipse it was 
broadest towards the east. Another observer records that though 
the corona was ruddy near the sun it was greenish at a greater 
distance. Two others noticed that rays extended in all directions 
from the eclipsed sun, these rays being equal in brilliancy but of 
an unequal length, and maintaining their position unchanged until 
they were lost to view through the gradual increase of the light 
from the reappearing sun. 

In 1766 a total eclipse occurred, during which a very remark- 
able appearance was presented by the corona. It spread out very 
definitely towards four points, so as to assume the appearance of 
a gigantic cross of light. Even more singular, perhaps, is the 
account given by the Spanish admiral, Don Antonio d’Ulloa, of 
the appearance of the corona during the total eclipse of 1778. 
We take the following abbreviated version of d’Ulloa’s narrative 
from Grant’s History of Physical Astronomy :—“ Five or six seconds 
after the commencement of the total obscuration, a brilliant 
luminous circle was seen surrounding the moon, which became 
more vivid as the centre of that body continued to approach the 
centre of the sun. About the middle of the eclipse the breadth 
of the ring was equal to one-sixth of the moon’s diameter. There 
appeared issuing from it a great number of rays of unequal length, 
which could be discerned to a distance equal to the moon’s 
diameter. It seemed to be endowed with a rapid rotatory motion, 
which caused it to resemble a firework turning round upon its 
centre. The colour of the light was not uniform throughout the 
whole breadth of the ring. ‘Towards the margin of the lunar disc 
it appeared of a reddish hue, then it changed to a pale yellow, 
and from the middle to the outer border the yellow gradually 
became fainter, until at length it seemed almost white.” 

During the total eclipse of 1806 the corona was observed in a 
very accurate manner by Ferrer. He estimated the width of the 
ring at about one-fifth of the moon’s apparent diameter, but from 
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the exterior rim luminous rays extended to a distance about six 
times as great as the moon’s diameter. The ring seemed to 
surround the sun and not the moon, since it remained throughout 
concentric with the former body. De Witt says of the same 
eclipse that “‘the luminous circle on the edge of the moon, as 
well as the rays which were darted from her, were remarkably 
pale, and had that bluish tint which distinguishes the colour of 
quicksilver from a dead white.” 

We are approaching now the era of more exact and definite 
observation. The great total eclipse of 1842 was observed by 
many of the most distinguished modern astronomers. Arago, 
Airy, Otto Struve, and a host of other observers of eminence, 
applied themselves to the study of the various phenomena of 
interest presented during the progress of the eclipse. The corona 
was examined with close attention, and indeed the difficulty, so 
far as this and later eclipses are concerned, is not to find full and 
exact details respecting the subject we are dealing with, but to 
extract from the multitude of accounts those points which seem 
best calculated to guide us to a decision respecting the nature of 
the corona. In the first place it is to be noticed that the actual 
extent of the coronal light, as seen by different observers and 
from different stations, varied considerably. M. Petit, observing 
at Montpellier, gave to the corona a breadth equal to little more 
than one-fourth of the moon’s diameter. But Otto Struve, at 
Lipesk, found the breadth of the corona nearly equal to the 
moon’s diameter. Baily’s estimate lay between these extreme 
values. It will be noticed that even Otto Struve’s value fell far 
short of the estimate which had been found during several pre- 
vious eclipses. Nor, again, was there perfect agreement among 
the observers with respect to the figure of the corona. Mr. Airy 
thought that the slight appearance of radiation, though recog- 
nisable, detracted little from the annular look of the corona. Mr. 
Baily, however, makes a remark of an exactly opposite character. 
At Perpignan, M. Mauvais found that some of the rays extended 
to a distance perceptibly exceeding the moon’s diameter. M. 
Arago, observing at the same station, noticed a luminous spot 
belonging to the corona, but resembling in appearance “a hank 
of threads in disorder.” And observers at Montpellier noticed 
the same singular phenomenon. The rays of the corona were not 
directed to the centre of the moon, in some instances diverging 
very considerably from that direction. 

The apparent motion of the corona which had been noticed 
during former eclipses by Wyberg, d’Ulloa, and others, was 
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recognised by several of the observers in 1842. At Montpellier 
many thought that the corona turned continually around its 
centre. Otto Struve considered that the light of the ring was in 
a state of violent agitation, and Baily compared the flickering 
appearance of the corona to that of a gas-illumination. The 
eclipse of 1851 was also very carefully studied, and the corona 
came in for its fair share of notice. For the first time we have to 
consider the observations made upon the corona by an astronomer 
who had witnessed the phenomenon before. The Astronomer 
Royal says :—‘‘The corona was far broader than that which I 
saw in 1842. Roughly speaking, its breadth was little less than 
the moon’s diameter, but its outline was very irregular. I did not 
remark any beams projecting from it which deserved notice as 
much more conspicuous than the others, but the whole was 
beamy, radiated in structure, and terminated (though very 
indefinitely) in a way which reminded me of the ornament 
frequently placed round a mariner’s compass. Its colour was 
white, or resembling that of Venus. I saw no flickering or 
unsteadiness of light. It was not separated from the moon by 
any dark ring, nor had it any annular structure ; it looked like a 
radiating luminous cloud behind the moon.” 

During the famous eclipse in 1860 the corona was observed 
again by Airy, who says respecting it that he did not observe, 
either by telescope or by eye-view, anything annular in its 
structure. “It appeared to me,” he adds, “to resemble, with 
some irregularities (as I stated in 1851) the ornament round a 
compass-card.” Bruhus of Leipsic says that, as the last rays of 
the sun disappeared, the corona shone forth with a white light 
‘so intense as in fact to dim the protuberances.” He remarked 
that he saw them better when a clear red glass was held before 
the eye. Somewhat later he looked at the corona with the naked 
eye. He says :—‘“ The black-looking moon was surrounded by a 
crown of clear light of unequal breadth. _ Below it was consider- 
ably wider than above, varying from nearly one-half to about 
one-quarter of a degree, and its general appearance gave me the 
idea that the moon was placed eccentrically within it. Its 
general outline was circular, but on the eastern side a long ray 
shot out to a distance of about a degree (that is, about twice the 
moon’s apparent diameter) ; it was of a tapering figure. During 
the ten seconds that my attention was directed to it neither 
the direction nor the length of the ray varied; its light was 
considerably feebler than that of the corona, which was of a 
glowing white, and seemed to coruscate or twinkle. . . My 
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assistant, M. Auerbach, noticed in the south-western part of the 
corona a curved ray, about a tenth of a degree in length.” 

We have seen that Bruhus was struck by the exceeding 
brilliancy of the corona, yet he tells us that when the first ray of 
the sun reappeared the corona vanished completely. Father 
Secchi’s account, while confirming the description which Bruhus 
has given of the corona’s brightness, shows that, to a practised 
observer, the corona does not disappear immediately on the 
reappearance of the sun. He even saw the corona with the 
naked eye after the prominences had been concealed from view. 
He says :—‘*On the side of the lunar disc where the sun was 
reappearing the light of the corona gradually increased. Soon 
after the prominences disappeared, but I still saw the corona 
with the naked eye during forty seconds after the reappearance 
of the sun, the solar light shining like an electric lamp projecting 
tremulous shadows.” 

A careful consideration of the evidence here brought together 
serves to establish several important points as to the constitution 
and structure of the corona. We see, first of all, that the 
appearance of a corona is not an occasional feature of total 
eclipses, but is invariably recognised. Again, we see that the 
apparent variations in the dimensions of the corona may easily 
be explained as due to the varying atmospheric conditions under 
which the phenomenon is observed; because, during the same 
eclipse, observers placed at different stations saw the corona with 
a different diameter. We see, further, and most strikingly from 
the last observation of all—the one we owe to Father Secchi— 
that the brightness of the corona is sufficient to cause us to 
believe that its substance shines with considerable real brilliancy, 
notwithstanding the circumstance that we never see the corona 
save when the sun’s light is blotted out from view. Lastly, we 
have, even from these general observations, sufficiently clear 
evidence to point to the conclusion that the corona belongs in 
reality to the sun, and not—as some have supposed—to the 
moon. For we have seen that several observers were satisfied 
that the corona only appears concentric with the moon during the 
middle of the totality : when the sun was not centrally behind the 
moon, neither was the corona. 

In forming a theory respecting the real nature of the corona, we 
have to consider the possibility that in reality it may be but an 
optical phenomenon. There are certain well-known optical laws 
which would lead us to expect that an opaque body, seen directly 
in front of a luminous body, and not much more than fully hiding 
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‘the latter, would appear to be surrounded with a species of halo 
‘or glory, precisely as the moon is during total eclipse. Is it 
possible that the corona may imply nothing else than the species 
of diffractive effect here considered ? 

Although this view has found favour with many eminent astro- 
nomers, and is, we believe, at present held by the Astronomer 
Royal, it appears to us in the first place wholly inconsistent with 
many of the peculiarities recorded above, and, in the second 
place, not adequately supported by the experiments which have 
been made to establish it. In these experiments a luminous disc 
has been concealed from view by an opaque disc, but in the’ 
artificial eclipse thus produced both the source of light and the 
concealing body have been surrounded by air. Thus the air all 
round the opaque disc has been illuminated by the other. In the 
case of the eclipsed sun, not only is there no air round the moon 
to be thus illuminated, but it is readily demonstrable that no 
part of our atmosphere in the direction of the eclipsed sun, or for 
some distance all around, is illuminated either by the direct or by 
the diffracted light from the sun. Sir David Brewster, again, has 
demonstrated that in all such artificial eclipses the breadth of the 
ring which makes its appearance is constant, and therefore, “in 
the case of the natural eclipse the ring would be utterly invisible, 
on account of the comparatively immense distance of the moon 
from the earth.” “This must be considered,” says Professor 
Grant, “to be a fatal objection to the above explanation, if the 
principle upon which it is founded be admitted to be true. But 
besides,” he adds, “ the theory is incapable of offering any account 
whatever of many of the subordinate features of the ring, and there- 
fore, on this ground alone, it cannot be considered as affording 
a faithful representation of the phenomenon.” No explanation 
seems available, therefore, even at this stage of the inquiry, than 
the theory that the corona really is an appendage of the sun. 

Let us pause a moment to consider the striking nature of the 
consequences which follow from this conclusion. We know that 
the sun is an enormous globe, having a diameter of at least 
850,000 square miles, and we have seen that the corona extends 
to a distance from the sun nearly equal to his diameter. Thus, 
supposing the coronal appendage to form a globular shell around 
the sun, the diameter of that shell’s outer surface must be equal to 
about 2,500,000 miles, and the vacuum of the shell must be little 
less than eight times that of the sun! The stupendous nature of 
these conceptions leads us to require new proof before we can 
accept the conclusions from which they have been derived. Now, 
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during the recent solar eclipse in America, photographs of the 
eclipsed sun were taken so successfully that the corona was 
distinctly visible in them. Thus it became possible, by care- 
fully comparing the different photographs, to determine at leisure 
whether there is really that fixity of position in the corona which 
observers had before only suspected. It was found that there is. 
The passage of the moon over the corona is distinctly recognisable 
when the series of photographs is carefully studied. So that we 
have here precisely the same sort of evidence respecting the 
corona which led Father Secchi to pronounce so boldly and so 
happily respecting the coloured prominences. As he argued that 
the prominences must belong to the sun, because he saw the 
moon traverse them, so may we, learning a lesson of scientific 
confidence from him, pronounce definitely that the corona is a 
true solar appendage. But, accepting this view, we have to con- 
sider certain difficulties of considerable weight, and also certain 
further observations made during the great eclipse which seem to 
throw an important light on the nature of this enormous object. 
In the first place, is the corona a solar atmosphere, or is it an 
appendage of a totally distinct character? There is a difficulty 
which seems almost insuperable in the former view. An atmos- 
phere so enormous in extent, and surrounding an orb exercising 
attracting influences so vast as the sun’s, would exert an almost 
inconceivable pressure on the sun’s surface and on its own lower 
strata. We know that our own atmosphere is so rare at an 
elevation of fifteen or twenty miles, that no so-called vacuum in 
an air-pump surpasses it in tensity. And yet the air presses on 
every square inch of the earth’s surface with nearly fifteen 
pounds’ weight. What, then, would be the pressure exerted 
by an atmosphere extending to a height of six or seven hundred 
thousand miles, with a consistency, even at that altitude, such 
that the sun’s rays render it visible to us on earth, and attracted, 
not by the puny forces of our own earth, but by the gravitation of 
the ruling centre of the planetary scheme? An atmosphere which, 
subjected to the same pressure, would be only as deep and dense 
as ours, would exert on every square foot of the sun’s surface a 
pressure of more than twenty-five tons. But the pressure exerted 
by an atmosphere extending to several hundred thousand miles 
would be enough to reduce any known gases to the liquid form. 
Now we know that no such pressure as this is exerted upon the 
sun’s surface, because it has been demonstrated that the rose- 
coloured prominences consist for the most part of glowing 
hydrogen, at a pressure not greatly exceeding, in all probability, 
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the ordinary pressure of our own atmosphere. There seems no 
mistaking the evidence we have on this point. It has been found 
that the light from hydrogen burning in a vacuum tube gives a 
spectrum of three fine lines; but when the hydrogen burns at 
atmospheric pressure, these lines are considerably widened ; and 
when the pressure is yet further increased, they spread out, until 
at length the spectrum becomes continuous. Now the promi- 
nences give the hydrogen spectrum, and the bright lines belonging 
to it certainly widen out in such a way as to indicate a consider- 
able increase of pressure near the sun’s surface. But the increase 
is by no means so enormous as to correspond to the pressure 
which would be exerted by an atmosphere extending to the 
limits of the corona. 

Let us see what Mr. Lockyer, who has studied the solar promi- 
nences under more advantageous circumstances (both instrumental, 
and as respects the powerful alliance he has formed with Dr. 
Frankland) than any living astronomer, has to say upon the point 
in question. He remarks: “ After I had been at work for some 
time on the new method of observing the red flames, and after 
Dr. Frankland and myself had very carefully studied the spectrum 
of hydrogen under previously untried conditions, we came to the 
conclusion that the spectroscopic evidence brought forward, both 
in the observatory and the laboratory, was against any such 
extensive atmosphere as the corona had been imagined to indi- 
cate ; and we communicated this conclusion to the Royal Society. 
Since that time, I confess, the conviction that the corona is 
nothing else than an effect due to the passage of sunlight through 
our own atmosphere, near the moon’s place, has been growing 
stronger and stronger.” Without by any means accepting this 
conclusion, which has been already sufficiently disproved, it is yet 
evident that there is a great difficulty in regarding the corona as a 
solar atmosphere. 

But now an observation made by one of the American 
astronomers during the recent total eclipse comes in at once to 
add to our perplexities and to suggest a ray of escape from them. 
During the total eclipse of 1868, it was not found possible to 
determine what is the real nature of the corona’s spectrum. 
Attention was so strongly directed to the prominences as to leave 
insufficient time for observing the corona. But in 1869 the case 
was very different. Astronomers had mastered, or nearly mastered, 
the problem presented by the prominences, and therefore their 
chief interest was centred upon the corona. 

Many of our readers are doubtless familiar with the nature of 
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spectroscopic analysis. But we may briefly indicate how it teaches 
us the nature of the structure of a luminous object. When we 
let a beam of sunlight fall on a prism of glass, there is formed, as 
all know, a rainbow-coloured streak of light, which is called the 
solar spectrum. When carefully obtained, this spectrum shows a 
multitude of dark lines; and it is now known that these dark 
lines are due to the existence of certain vapours around the sun 
intercepting certain definite portions of his light. And generally, 
an incandescent body shining through absorbent vapours gives a 
spectrum crossed by dark lines. On the other hand, luminous 
vapours give spectra consisting of a limited number of bright 
lines. Thus we can tell the nature of a self-luminous body by 
observing its spectrum. And when a body shines by reflecting 
light to us, we can still tell the nature of the body from which 
that reflected light has originally been derived. 

Now when the American observers examined the corona with 
the spectroscope they arrived at different, and, at first sight, 
contradictory results. Some said that the spectrum was like the 
sun’s spectrum. Others said that it consisted of three separate 
coloured lines. Others again said that it consisted of a combi- 
nation of both these forms. Doubtless the last account, which 
reconciles the other two, is the correct one. 

But now with regard to the evidence thus obtained, what does 
it teach us? ‘That the corona gives the same spectrum as the 
sun, would imply that its light has been derived from his ; in other 
words, that the corona shines by reflecting his light to us. Then, 
again, the existence of the three bright lines in the coronal 
spectrum would indicate that the corona is self-luminous, and 
vaporous. If vaporous, it forms a solar atmosphere, and we have 
seen what difficulties there are in that view. There is, however, 
one way in which solid substances can appear to give a vapour- 
spectrum—that is, a spectrum of bright lines. If an electric flash 
passes between two bodies, its light gives the spectrum belonging 
to the vapours of their substance, and also the spectrum belonging 
to the medium through which the spark passes. Is it not con- 
ceivable then that the corona may consist of a multitude of 
minute solid bodies, travelling continually round the sun, and 
that in so far as these bodies reflect the solar light they give a 
solar spectrum, while the continual passage of electric discharges 
between them supplies the spectrum of bright lines? 

Rizarre as this view may seem at first sight, it is not unwar- 
ranted by the evidence which recent researches afford. The most 
striking point of the evidence supplied by the American eclipse is 
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indeed strongly favourable to this view, and remains yet to be 
noticed. The bright lines seen in the spectrum of the corona 
were found to agree exactly in position with three bright lines 
recognised some time since as forming the spectrum of the aurora 
borealis. ‘The same three lines appear also in the spectrum of 
that mysterious phenomenon known as the zodiacal light—the 
strange lenticular gleam which is seen in spring evenings and 
autumn mornings extending along the part of the ecliptic which 
lies near the place of the lately-set or as yet unrisen sun. The 
same three lines have also been recognised in the faint spectrum 
of that phosphoresence which occasionally illumines the sky at 
night. Some association then, though what the nature of that 
association may be is uncertain, exists undoubtedly between these 
four mysterious lights—the aurora, the phosphorescent light of 
our, skies, the zodiacal gleam, and the corona. Of these lights, 
the aurora is undoubtedly associated with the earth’s magnetism, 
and also with the solar action. In some way, as yet unknown, 
the increased inferiority of the sun’s action during the period 
when sun-spots are most numerous, arouses the peculiar form of 
terrestrial action to which the aurora is due. And the most 
probable explanation we have yet had of the aurora, seems to be 
that which associates its appearance with electrical processes, 
taking place in the upper regions of air, between particles of 
matter continually descending into our atmosphere from the 
interplanetary spaces. If we explain in the same way the phos- 
phorescence occasionally observable at night, and if we extend 
the explanation to the zodiacal light and the corona, remembering 
that meteoric bodies are continually pouring towards the sun as 
towards the earth, and in far greater numbers, we have at once a 
consistent explanation of these phenomena, and we get rid, as it 
appears to us, of several difficulties which on any other view 
appear insuperable. 

In conclusion, we may mention that one of the lines which 
appears in the common spectrum of the four forms of light, has 
long since been recognised by Kirchhoff and Angstrow as 
belonging to the metal iron. When we consider that iron is one 
of the commonest ingredients of meteoric bodies, we cannot but 
regard the evidence afforded by this circumstance as strikingly con- 
firmatory of the theory we have here ventured to put forward. If 
that theory seems bizarre and fanciful, let it be remembered that 
the phenomena we have sought to interpret are among the strangest 
and the most perplexing which the science of solar physics has 
yet brought under the notice of astronomers. R. A. P. 
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LoRD ASHBURNHAM is the fortunate possessor of what 
seems to be the largest known fragment of the ancient 
Latin version of the Sacred Scriptures which is known 
among scholars as the “Versio Itala.” With the true spirit 
of a noble patron of literature, he has had this fragment, 
which contains two books of the Pentateuch, printed jn a 
very handsome fac simile,* the columns and lines of the 
manuscript being faithfully reproduced in fine Roman type; 
and he has distributed the copies of this fac simile among 
Biblical scholars and learned contributors. This munificent 
act may well serve to draw attention more than ever to the 
interesting questions connected with this ancient version, 
and we shall therefore take occasion of the appearance of 
this fragment to give a short account of what is known 
concerning it. 

When the Apostles brought the knowledge of the 
Christian religion into the West, and especially to Rome, it 
cannot be doubted that the Greek language was widely 
known and used there, as well as in the East. The proofs of 
this are known to all scholars, and need not be recapitulated 
here. At the same time it must be remembered that the 
religion of Christ was for the poor as well as for the rich, 
for the ignorant as well as for the educated: and the 
Sacred Books of such a religion could not be long sealed 
up to the populace in a language which, after all, was not 
universal. We are not aware that any one has ever 
supposed that the Jews dispersed throughout the Roman 
Empire before the Christian era, had been anxious to make 
the prophetical and other sacred books accessible to those 

* Librorum Levitici et Numerorum Versio Antiqua Itala: a codice peranti- 


quo in Bibliotheca Ashburnhamiensi conservato nunc primum typis edita. 
Londini, 1869. 
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who could not read the version of the Septuagint. But as 
soon as Christianity came to build, in a certain sense, on 
the foundations which the Jews of the dispersion had laid, 
under the guidance of Providence, in Rome and in other 
parts of the West, a Latin version of the Sacred Scriptures, 
of the Old as well as of the New Testament, became 
essential and inevitable. This period therefore inaugurates 
what we may call the first epoch of the Latin Bible, which 
lasts up to the time of St. Jerome’s recension. It is 
customary to speak in a general way of the version which 
preceded his time as the “ Versio Itala.” 

There is only one passage in all the writings of the 
ancient Fathers of the Church in which a Latin version of 
the Bible is referred to under the name /¢a/a. “In ipsis 
autem interpretationibus” (Latinis), writes St. Austin in his 
treatise De Doct. Christ., 2, 15, “/tala ceteris przeferatur ; 
‘nam est verborum tenacior cum perspicuitate sententiz.” 
It is evident that St. Austin opposes the Itala to other 
Latin interpretations which existed at that time, that is 
to say, before St. Jerome had issued his new translation. 
And, accordingly, St. Austin had spoken shortly before 
of numberless Latin interpreters. “Qui scripturas ex 
Hebraica lingua in Gracam verterunt, numerari possunt, 
Latini autem interpretes nullo modo, ut enim cuique 
primis fidei temporibus ins manus venit codex Grecus et 
aliquantulum facultatis sibi utriusque lingue habere vide- 
batur, ausus est interpretari” (De Doct. Christ, 2, 11). 
St. Hilary, too, points to more than one Latin version, 
when he writes in Psalm 54—“ Hymnos aliqui translatores 
nostri carmina nuncuparunt, plerique autem hymnos . 
posuerunt.” These and similar passages of the ancient 
Fathers have led many theologians to suppose, or even 
to assert, that there was before the time of St. Jerome 
a whole series of Latin translations of the New Testament. 
An undertaking which St. Jerome himself calls an “emen- 
dation” —“Si me in Novi Testamenti emendatione suscipis” 
(Ep. 112, 20)—is styled by St. Austin an interpretation— 
“ Evangelium de Graco interpretatus es” (Ep. 71, al. 10, 6). 
Hence it follows that the words inxterpretari and vertere 
in the above-quoted passages do not necessarily imply 
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different translations independent of each other, but may 
have been used of mere revisions and different editions 
of one and the same original translation. 

The decision of the question, if it can be obtained 
at all, depends entirely on extrinsic arguments. And it 
seems to us that Cardinal Wiseman and Tischendorf 
(Evangelium Palatinum ineditum, p. xvi. Lipsiz, 1847) 
are right in declaring themselves in favour of one original 
translation. For, supposing that the numerous versions 
of which the ancient Fathers speak are but revisions and 
various editions of one and the same original translation, 
we can best account for the fact, that we read on the 
one hand of numberless Latin interpreters, and on the 
other hand again of the “Latin interpreter’—Zavsinus 
interpres (St. Jerome, Ep. 106, 3, 12). Moreover, in this 
supposition it seems to be very intelligible why those 
many interpreters are never characterised more closely, 
or distinguished more accurately from each other. We 
might justly adduce also in favour of this supposition the 
following words of St. Jerome (Pref. in Fos.)—“Cum 
apud Latinos tot sint exemplaria, quot codices, et unus- 
quisque pro arbitrio suo vel addiderit vel subtraxerit, 
quod ei visum est.” For this passage implies, that various 
copies of one and the same translation differed so much 
from each other, that one might be tempted to consider 
them as so many different translations. It will be even 
more satisfactory to hear St. Austin himself explain the 
meaning of his words, when he speaks of numberless Latin 
interpreters. Writing against Faustus (lib. 10, c. 2), he 
gives a critical rule for deciding among conflicting various 
readings. Then he concludes with saying—“ Itaque si de 
fide exemplarium quzstio verteretur . . . vel in aliarum 
regionum codicibus, unde ipsa doctrina commeavit, nostra 
dubitatio dijudicaretur; vel si ibi ipsi quoque codices 
variarunt, plures paucioribus, aut vetustiores recentioribus 
preferrentur ; et si adhuc esset inventa varietas, praecedens 
lingua, unde illud interpretatum est, consuleretur.” Upon 
these words Cardinal Wiseman comments very justly— 
“This passage authorises us to conclude that different 
Churches did not use distinct versions; for it would be 
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absurd, in a question on a difference of reading, to refer 
a critic to a totally different and perfectly independent 
translation. ’ 

Certainly no argument can be drawn against a single 
original translation, from the fact that Latin writers of 
ecclesiastical history differ frequently in the quotation of 
the same text of the Bible. Greek writers, although pro- 
fessing to follow the Septuagint, or quoting from the 
Greek text of the New Testament, often differ in like 
manner. The same writer quotes the same text at different 
times in a different manner. The discrepancies between 
the various citations are easily accounted for. Writers 
will quote from memory, will represent the substance of 
a passage rather than the exact words, especially if they 
were at all familiar with two versions of the same books— 
the Greek and the Latin. But if these discrepancies do 
‘not tell with any conclusive force against the hypothesis 
of a single translation, the resemblances and identities, on 
the other hand, which are to be found between the 
quotations from the Scriptures in various Latin authors, 
tell very strongly in favour of the same hypothesis. These 
resemblances extend to a remarkable peculiarity of style, 
even when the words are not the same in different authors. 

We are now enabled to attach to the passage of 
St. Austin, in which he demands that among the various 
Latin interpretations preference should be given to one 
called /ta/a, a clearer and more perfect meaning, and to 
justify at the same time the now prevailing custom of 
speaking of the Latin Bible before St. Jerome's time as of 
one translation. And if we use the same name which 
St. Austin applied to a certain copy, to indicate the 
collection of all different copies of this essentially one 
translation, we may be pardoned ; some such adaptation of 
a name is not without its parallel in history. Not to 
be misled, however, by names, it is necessary also to know 
that St. Austin sometimes calls the /ta/a the Vulgate, the 
“commonly used” interpretation, and St. Jerome speaks 
of it as the Vulgate, a denomination which has from the 
seventh century been claimed exclusively by the new 
translation made by that Father. However, what name 
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soever we are pleased to give to the earliest Latin Bible, 
two things are quite certain. First, a Latin version of the 
Bible existed before the close of the second century : 
for a Latin version is referred to and used frequently by 
Tertullian. And secondly, the whole Old Testament of 
this earliest Latin Bible was translated from the Greek 
of the Septuagint. This latter fact is expressly stated by 
St. Austin (De Civ. Dei, 18, 45) where he writes: “ Ex hac 
Septuaginta interpretatione etiam in Latinam linguam 
interpretatum est, quod Ecclesiz Latina tenent.” And 
there are besides several passages in the Epistles of 
St. Austin directed to St. Jerome, which evidently imply 
that before St. Jerome no one had attempted to ac- 
complish a Latin version of the Old Testament according 
to the original text. We content ourselves with quoting 
one passage taken from Ep. 82, al. 19, 34: “ De interpre- 
tatione tua,” says he, “jam mihi persuasisti, qua utilitate 
scripturas volueris transferre de Hebrzis, ut scilicet ea, 
quz a Judzis (in the Septuagint translated by Jews who 
had learnt the Greek language) prztermissa vel corrupta 
sunt, proferres in medium. .... Hi, qui me invidere 
putant utilibus laboribus tuis, intelligant, propterea me 
nolle tuam ex Hebrzo interpretationem in ecclesiis legi, 
ne contra LXX. auctoritatem tamquam novum aliquid 
proferentes magno scandalo perturbemus plebes Christi, 
quarum aures et corda illam interpretationem audire con- 
sueverunt, quz etiam ab Apostolis approbata est.” And 
even if we had no express testimony, the very character 
of those portions of this earliest Latin translation which 
have come down to us, ought to convince us that they 
are taken from the Greek version of the Septuagint. 

We may now proceed to characterise these various parts 
which have come to us, more closely. We have to make 
a distinction between those parts which have been trans- 
mitted to us without having undergone an alteration by 
a reviser’s hand, and those which we possess only in 
the form given by a reviser. For when St. Jerome 
undertook the difficult task of a new Latin translation, 
he did not extend his work so far as to create a completely 
new version of every single book. In the first place, 
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as to the whole New Testament, he contented himself 
with revising the old version, and thus the New Testament 
in our present Vulgate, is the old Itala version revised by 
St. Jerome. Secondly, as to the Old Testament, the book 
of Psalms as it now stands in our Vulgate, is in like 
manner the old Itala version revised by St. Jerome. The 
great Doctor of the Church translated, indeed, the Psalms 
also from the Hebrew text, a work which we possess 
even now, yet the Church thought it to be better to 
retain the old version. For as the Psalms had always 
been in constant and public use, more so than any other 
book of the Old Testament, it would have been very 
difficult, if not even dangerous, to accustom the Faithful to 
an altogether new translation. Besides this translation 
of the Psalms from the Hebrew, which has not received 
any special sanction from the Church, and his revision of 
the Itala Psalter (called the Gal/ican Psalter, as first 
generally used in France), which the Church adopted in 
her Vulgate edition, St. Jerome undertook also another 
revision-of the Itala Psalter, which has been transmitted 
to us, and is called the Roman Psalter, for a two-fold 
reason, because the revision was made in Rome, and 
it is even now used in Rome in the Church of St. Peter. 
Of the so called deutero-canonical books of the Old 
Testament, St. Jerome translated only the books of Tobias 
and Judith from the original text. All other deutero-canoni- 
cal books of the Old Testament, as we read them in our 
Vulgate, are the old Itala version unchanged and not 
revised by St. Jerome. 

Besides the parts of the Itala version hitherto mentioned 
as to a great extent adopted in the Vulgate, either revised 
or not revised, we possess also a great many unchanged 
fragments both of the Old and the New Testament. 
Tischendorf mentions in the Preface to his Movum Testa- 
mentum Grecum (Lipsiz, 1859. Seventh edition, p. xviii.) 
as many as eleven different fragments of the Itala of the 
New Testament, which he has consulted in determining 
the more probable reading of the Greek text in disputed 
passages. As to the Old Testament, the largest fragment 
of all hitherto known, are the books of Leviticus and 
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Numbers, now printed by Lord Ashburnham. We are 
sincerely thankful to this nobleman for the interest he 
has taken in making these remarkable fragments of the 
old Itala version generally useful. His work is the more 
important, as it is an acknowledged fact that the Septua- 
gint version claims a special excellence and perfection 
in its representation of the Pentateuch. Hence whatever 
affords us special assistance in determining not only the 
more probable reading, but also the literal sense of the 
Septuagint with greater certainty and perfection, enables 
us at the same time to judge about the original text with 
greater security. This is just the advantage which the 
Itala version secures to us. It is the oldest of the versions 
from the Septuagint, and so represents the oldest and 
purest text of that translation. The first Syriac version 
indeed may be of the same date, but it is more than 
probable that that version was taken rather from the 
Hebrew than from the Greek. It may at first sight seem 
unfortunate that if we were to have two books of the 
Itala preserved to us, they should not have been others, 
rather than Leviticus and Numbers. But the subject 
of which these books treat have special difficulties, and 
it may therefore be thought an advantage that we have 
them in as ancient a form as that of Lord Ashburnham’s 


fragment. 
F. K. 








Eermelshausen: or, A Strange Village. 
(From the German of Gerstaecker.) 


—> 


PART THE FIRST. 
IT was in the autumn of the year 184— that a young and active man, 
knapsack on back and stick in hand, was leisurely pursuing the broad 
highway that led from Maxisfeld to Wichselhausen. 

It was easy to see that he was no wandering apprentice, seeking 
work from place to place, even had not the small neat portfolio 
strapped to his knapsack betrayed his calling. No one could mistake 
him for anything but an artist. The black, broad-brimmed hat, set 
jauntily on one side, the long fair hair and promising beard, bore 
testimony thereto, no less than the well-worn black velvet coat, which 
seemed rather too warm for the season. He had flung it open, dis- 
playing his white shirt—for he wore no waistcoat—carelessly held 
together at the throat by a knotted black silk handkerchief. 

The clock struck when he was about a quarter of a mile from Maxis- 
feld, and he stood still, leaning on his stick, and listening attentively 
to the full deep chime, whose reverberations fell on his ear with almost 
a startling distinctness. Even when they ceased he still remained 
standing some time. dreamily gazing on the hilly country round him— 
thinking of those he had left behind in that happy village home by the 
Taunus mountains, of his mother, of his sisters, till his eyes almost 
filled. But the transient cloud passed from his joyous spirit as quickly 
as it had arisen. Lifting his hat from his head, he waved a gay 
farewell in the direction of his home, and, grasping his stick firmly in 
his hand, went merrily on his way. 

The sun was rather powerful in the exposed and sandy high-road, 
and many a time did our tourist glance right and left in quest of some 
more agreeable foot-path. Once, indeed, a road did appear to the 
right, but it seemed no improvement on the other, and led too much 
out of the way. He therefore held on to the other, until he. came at 
last to a rocky stream, across which lay the ruins of an old stone 
bridge. Beyond this ran a green path leading into a valley, and 
having no particular object in travelling that way, except enriching 
his sketch-book with picturesque studies, he leaped across the stream 
upon the newly-mown grass, and went along the elastic turf under the 
shadow of thick bushes of alders, rejoicing in the change. 

“ Now,” thought he to himself, “1 may truly say, for once, that I do 
not know where I am going. No accommodating finger-posts here, to 
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tell you what the nearest place is called, and mislead you so invariably 
about the distance. I should just like to know how the folks measure 
their miles in these parts. It is uncommonly quiet here ; certainly the 
country people have nothing to do out-of-doors on holidays, and after 
being all the week behind the plough or alongside of the cart, they do 
not care much for a holiday walk, but get their first nap in church and 
their second after dinner at the public-house. And talking of that, a 
glass of beer wouldn’t be so far amiss this piping hot day, but, till that 
is forthcoming, this clear brook must serve my turn.” And with that 
he threw off his knapsack and hat, flung himself down by the water, 
and drank to his heart’s content. 

Cooled and refreshed by the draught, he only paused a few minutes 
to take a hasty sketch of an old, curiously misshapen willow growing 
near, then resumed his knapsack and pursued his way, caring very 
little where it might lead. 

It might have been an hour that he trudged along, sketching as he 
went, a rock here, an alder thicket or knotty oaken bough there, as 
fancy or taste dictated. The sun had meanwhile risen higher in the 
heavens, and he was just considering that he must make the best of 
his way, if he meant to be in time for the noon-day meal at the nearest 
village, when he saw in the valley before him, seated by the stream on 
an old stone, a peasant girl, earnestly watching the path on which he 
was walking. Concealed as he was by the alders, he saw her before 
she saw him ; the instant, however, that, following the course of the 
brook, his form became visible among the trees, she started up with a 
cry of joy and hastened to meet him. 

She was a lovely girl of seventeen, dressed in a somewhat remark- 
able but becoming costume, and Arnold, for such was the young 
artist’s name, stood motionless with surprise and admiration as she 
flew towards him with outstretched arms of welcome. He knew, of 
course, that this joyous greeting was not meant for him ; the maiden, 
indeed, no sooner discerned his features than she stopped short in 
dismay, turned first pale and then red, and faltered at last, with 
timid confusion at her mistake—*1 beg your pardon, sir; I—I 
thought e 

“That it was somebody else, my pretty maid,” said the student, 
smiling, “and now you are out of humour that another strange and 
indifferent face obtrudes itself in your way. Do not be angry with me 
for not being the right person.” 

“How can you speak so, sir? What right have I to be angry? 
but oh, if you only knew how glad I should have been !” 

“He does not deserve that you should wait for him, whoever he 
may be,” said Arnold, more and more struck with the grace and 
beauty of the simple peasant girl. ‘“ Were 1 in his place, you should 
not have waited for me a minute.” 

“Oh,” she said, blushing, “if he could have come he would have 
been here by this time. Perhaps he is ill, or perhaps—dead ;” and 
with a deep, heartfelt sigh she resumed her seat. 
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“Ts it so long, then, since you heard from him?” 

“Very, very long.” 

“ Then he lives a long way off ?” 

“ Oh, yes, a long way—in Bischofsroda.” 

“Bischofsroda? I have just spent a month there, and know every 
soul in it. What is his name?” 

“Henry Vollgut,” said she, timidly ; “the son of the magistrate at 
Bischofsroda.” 

“H’m,” returned Arnold. “I was in and out of the magistrate’s 
house constantly, and his name was Bauerling, and I never met with 
any one called Voligut in the whole place.” 

“There might be. more people there than you were aware of,” 
returned the girl, and a slight smile lighted up her fair face, still more 
winning than its previous touching melancholy. 

“But Bischofsroda,” persisted the student, “is not so far off 
that a man could not be here in a couple of hours, or three at the 
most.” 

“ And yet he is not come,” she said, sighing heavily again ; “and he 
promised me so faithfully.” 

“Tf so he will come, depend upon it ; a fellow must have a heart of 
stone who made you a promise and broke it, and that I am sure your 
Henry has not.” 

“ No, indeed,” she replied, earnestly, “ but I must wait for him no 
longer, as I must be home by nvon, or my father will be angry.” 

“ And your home is—where ?” 

“Close by in the valley. Do you not hear the bell? It is ringing 
for service.” 

Arnold listened, and the slow peal of a bell at no great distance fell 
indeed on his ear, but instead of a deep, full sound it was singularly 
sharp and discordant. It struck him, too, as he looked in that direc- 
tion, that a thick fog hung over that part of the valley, which he had 
not noticed before. 

“ Your bell is cracked,” said he, smiling ; “ it rings falsely.” 

“Yes, I know it does,” she replied, calmly, “and we should long ago 
have had it recast, but there is never money or time enough, as we 
have no bell-founders in the neighbourhood. After all, what does ti 
matter? We all know it, and know what its striking means, so a 
cracked bell does as well as another.” 

“ And what is the name of your village ?” 

“* Germelshausen.” 

“Is it on the road to Wichselhausen ?” 

“Oh, yes; by the foot-path it is hardly half an hour’s walk, less, 
perhaps, for you, if you are a good walker.” 

“ Then I will go to your village with you, pretty one, and if you have 
a good tavern, take my dinner there.” 

*- The tavern is only too good,” she returned, with a sigh, giving one 
more backward glance, to see if the expected one were coming. 

“Can a tavern be too good ?” 
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“Yes, for the peasant,” she said, seriously, as she walked on through 
the valley ; “ for there is plenty of work to do at home in the evening, 
which is neglected if he stays at the tavern late.” 

“ But I am neglecting nothing to-day.” 

“Oh, with gentlemen it is otherwise. They do not work, and 
therefore they have not much to neglect ; the peasantry earn their 
bread for them.” 

“Not exactly,” said Arnold, rather amused; “we must earn it 
ourselves, and pretty hard, too, for what the peasant does he expects 
to be well paid for.” 

“ But you do not work, sir?” 

“ Why shouldn’t I ?” 

“Your hands do not look as if you did.” 

“Come here, I will show you what my work is. Sit down for a 
moment on that flat stone by the old lilac-bush.” 

“ But what am I to do there ?” 

“Never mind, sit down,” said the artist, eagerly flinging off his 
knapsack, and seizing sketch-book and pencil. 

“ But indeed I must go home.” 

“T shall have done in five minutes. I want to take into the world 
with me a remembrance of you, which even Henry himself could find 
no fault with.” 

“A remembrance of me? You are joking.” 

“TI am going to take your likeness with me.” 

“ You are a painter, then ?” 

“Yes.” 

“TI am glad of it ; then you can restore the pictures in the church at 
Germelshausen, for they are in a very bad condition now.” 

“What is your name, pretty maid?” asked the student, who was 
sketching away as if for his life. 

“ Gertrude.” 

“ And what is your father?” 

“ He is the village magistrate. If you are an artist you must not go 
to the inn ; you must go home with me, and after dinner you can talk 
everything over with my father.” 

“ About the church pictures ?” 

“Yes,” said she, gravely ; “and then you will have to stay with usa 
long, long time, till our day comes round again.” 

“Your day? What do you mean ?” 

She looked full at him, but made no reply, and raised her eyes to 
the clouds gathering overhead with an indescribable expression of 
sorrow and dejection. So lovely did she appear at that moment that 
he forgot everything else in the interest he took in the completion of 
his work. There was not much time allowed him. The young girl 
rose suddenly, threw a handkerchief over her head to protect her from 
the sun, and said—“I must go; the day is short, and they are 
expecting me at home.” 

Arnold had finished his little sketch, and, dashing in the folds of 
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the dress with a couple of bold strokes, said, as he showed her the 
drawing, “ Have I hit you off?” 

“ That is myself!” cried Gertrude, almost terrified. ’ 

“Who else should it be?” said Arnold, laughing. 

“And you will keep that face and take it away with you?” asked 
the maiden, anxiously. 

“ Certainly I shall,” he replied ; “and when I am a long, long way 
off I shall think of you very often.” 

“ But will my father allow that ?” 

“ Allow me to think of you? Can he help it?” 

“No; but that you should take that away with you—out into the 
world.” 

“He can’t prevent me, sweetheart,” said Arnold, good-humouredly, 
“but would it be unpleasant to you to know that it is in my hands ?” 

“To me? No,” said she, after a brief hesitation, “if only—I must 
ask my father first.” 

* Silly child,” laughed the young painter, “even a Princess can 
make no objection to an artist making her features his own; no blame 
can attach to you. But don’t run away so fast, little thing, I am going 
with you, unless you mean to leave me here without any dinner. Have 
you forgotten the church pictures ?” 

“Oh, yes ! the pictures,” said the maiden, stopping to wait for him. 

Arnold, who had hastily fastened up his portfolio, was in a moment 
by her side, and both walked briskly towards the village. This lay 
much nearer than he had supposed by the sound of the cracked bell, 
for that which he had taken from a distance for a thicket of alders, 
appeared as they approached to be a hedge-row of fruit-trees, half 
hidden behind which lay the old village, with its unpretending church 
tower and its smoke-blackened houses, to the east and north-east 
bordered by open fields. | Here they turned into a good road, planted 
on either side with fruit-trees. But over the village hung the gloomy 
fog, which Arnold had observed before, and broke the clear sunlight, 
which could only fall with a yellowish, unnatural glitter over the 
weather-beaten roofs. Arnold, however, had hardly a glance for all 
this, for Gertrude, who walked by his side, as soon as they came to 
the first houses, deliberately took his hand, and holding it in hers, 
stepped with him into the nearest street. A strange emotion thrilled 
the young student with the touch of this warm hand, and involuntarily 
his eye sought to meet that of the maiden. But Gertrude looked not 
towards him; her eyes modestly fastened on the ground, she led the 
guest to her father’s house, and Arnold’s attention was at last attracted 
by the inhabitants of the village whom they met, all of whom passed 
by without a greeting. This struck him at once, for in all the neigh- 
bouring villages it was the rule to greet a stranger at least by a “ Good 
day,” or “ God greet thee.” Here no one thought of doing it, and, as 


in a large town, the people went indifferently by, only stopping here 
and there, staring after him, but no one addressed him. None of 


them even greeted the maiden. 
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How strange looked the old houses, with their carved, pointed 
gables, and weather-worn thatched roofs ! In spite of its being Sunday, 
not 2 window looked fresh and clean; the round panes, set in lead, 
looked dull and mouldy. Here and there, however, one opened as 
they passed, and the friendly face of a maiden or ancient dame looked 
out. Arnold was particularly struck with the remarkable costume of 
the people, which was very unlike that of the neighbouring villages. 
An indescribable stillness reigned over everything, and the young 
painter, to whom the silence became at last oppressive, said to his 
guide—“ Do they keep /¢/e days so strictly in your village that people, 
when they meet, do not even salute each other? If we did not hear 
now and then a dog bark, or a cock crow, one might imagine the 
place was dumb and dead. 

“It is noontide,” said Gertrude, calmly, “and people are not 
inclined to talk ; you will find them merry enough this evening.” 

“Thank goodness,” said Arnold, “here are some children playing 
jn the street at any rate; everything was beginning to feel quite 
ghostly. We keep holiday differently iri Bischofsroda.” 

“That is my father’s house,” said Gertrude, softly. 

“ But,” said Arnold, laughing, “I have no business to walk in to 
dinner uninvited ; I may be unwelcome. I only like to see friendly 
faces at table. Be kind enough to show me the inn, or let me find it 
for myself. Unless Germelshausen is an exception to other villages, 
it will be close to the church, and if you want the ale-house, you 
cannot do wrong in following the steeple.” 

“You are right, it is just there,” said Gertrude, composedly ; “ but 
they are already expecting us at home, and you need not be afraid 
that you will not be welcomed.” 

“Expecting us? Ah, you mean your Henry! Yes, Gertrude, if 
you would take me to-day in his place, then I would stay with you till 
you yourself sent me away.” He had spoken these last words with 
unconscious earnestness, gently pressing the hand that held his. 

Gertrude stood suddenly still, looked him full in the face, and said, 
“Would you indeed ?” 

“ Joyfully,” replied the young man, now completely fascinated with 
the wonderful beauty of the maiden. 

Gertrude said no more, but pursuing her way as if pondering over 
the words of her companion, stopped at last before a good-sized 
house, with a broad flight of stone steps leading up to the door, and 
said again, with her former bashful timidity, “ Here is where I live, 
sir, and if you will be kind enough to come in with me to my father, 
he will’be proud to see you at his table.” 

Before Arnold could reply, the justice himself came out on the 
steps, and a window opened above, at which appeared the good- 
natured face of an old woman. 

“ Why, Gertrude,” said her father, “ you have been away very long 
this morning, and heyday! what a fine young fellow you have brought 
home with you !” 
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“There, don’t stand upon the steps, come along ; the dumplings 
are ready, and they will be as hard as brickbats presently.” 

“Yes, but that’s not Henry,” called out the old woman from the 
window ; “ didn’t I tell you he would never come back?” 

“ All right, mother, all right,” said the justice ; “it’s all the same.” 
And holding out his hand to the stranger, he continued, “ A hearty 
welcome to Germelshausen, young gentleman, wherever my girl may 
have picked you up. Now come to dinner, and fall to lustily ; we can 
talk of other things afterwards.” 

He allowed the young painter no more time for apology, shaking 
him heartily by the hand, which Gertrude had let go as soon as he set 
foot on the stone step, drew his arm in his, and led him into the 
family sitting-room. Even in the house there prevailed a damp, 
earthy atmosphere, and accustomed as Arnold was to the habits of 
the German peasant, who prefers to shut out all fresh air from his 
room, and even in summer often lights the stove to produce the 
roasting heat in which he delights, it struck him as something 
unusual. The narrow entrance was by no means inviting. The white- 
wash had fallen from the walls, and appeared to have been only 
carelessly swept aside. The solitary, dusky window at the back threw 
but scanty light upon it, and the staircase leading to the upper floor 
was old and decayed. Very little time, however, had he to observe all 
this, for the next moment his host opened the parlour-door, and 
Arnold found himself in a low, but capacious, airy room, strewed with 
white sand, and in the centre a table covered with a snowy linen 
cloth, an agreeable contrast to the somewhat repulsive effect of the 
rest of the house. 

Besides the old woman, who had now shut the window and drawn 
her chair to the table, two rosy children sat in the corner, and a 
buxom countrywoman—her costume also unlike that of the adjacent 
villages—was admitting a maid-servant bearing a large dish. And 
now the dumplings smoked upon the table, and all drew in their seats 
for the welcome meal. No one, however, sat down, and the children, 
as Arnold observed, looked with trembling anxiety at their father. 
The latter approached his chair, rested his arm upon it, and looked 
silently and gloomily on the ground. Was he asking a blessing ? 
Arnold saw that his lips were tightly compressed, and his right hand 
hung clenched by his side. There was no devotion in his features, 
only rigid and yet irresolute defiance. Gertrude went softly up to 
him and laid her hand on his shoulder, and the old woman stood 
speechless opposite, watching him with anxious, imploring looks. 

* Let us have our dinner,” said the man abruptly, at last; “it can’t 
be helped.” 

He pushed a chair to his guest, and taking another himself, he 
seized the large ladle, and began to help the party. At first it was 
‘anything but a cheerful meal. The whole appearance of the man 
struck Arnold as unnatural, and the evident depression of the others 
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was not without its effect on himself. The justice, however was not a 
man to spoil his dinner with melancholy thoughts. As he rapped on 
the table, the maid came in with glasses and bottles of rare old wine, 
which soon infused new life into the party. 

Through Arnold’s veins the glorious liquor ran like fire ; never in 
his life had he tasted anything like it. Even Gertrude drank of it, as 
well as the old woman, who sat at her spinning-wheel in the corner, 
and murmured a little song about the merry life in Germelshausen. 
The justice was most changed of all. His manner was now as free 
and joyous as it had been silent and serious before, and Arnold 
himself could not resist the influence of that rare vintage. Before 
he quite knew how it came about, the justice had taken up a violin, 
and was playing a merry dance, and Arnold, the fair Gertrude on his 
arm, whirled round the room so wildly that he overturned the 
spinning-wheel and the chairs, besides knocking up against the maid 
who was trying to clear the table, and played such comical antics that 
the whole party were in fits of laughter. 

Suddenly all was still, and as Arnold looked with wonder at the 
justice, the latter pointed with his bow to the window, and returned 
the instrument to the great wooden chest from which it had been 
taken. Arnold turned to the window, and saw that a coffin was being 
borne through the streets. Six men in white linen carried it on their 
shoulders, and behind them walked an old man, holding by the hand 
a little fair-haired girl. The old man walked on as if wrapped up in 
his own thoughts, but the child, who could not have been more than 
four years old, and knew nothing of what lay in that dark coffin, 
nodded gaily to every familiar face she saw, and once laughed out 
merrily at the gambols of a couple of dogs playing on the school- 
house steps. 

The silence lasted as long as the funeral was in sight ; and then 
Gertrude, approaching the young painter, said, “ Let us now be quiet 
for a little while. You have been wild enough ; that strong wine got 
into your head. Fetch your hat, and we will have a short walk 
together ; when we come back it will be time to go to the inn, for 
there is a dance to-night.” 

“Dance! that’s right,” replied Arnold, delighted ; “I am come at 
the right time. And the first dance you are engaged to me.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

Arnold had already his hat and portfolio. 

“ What is that book for ?” asked the justice. 

“He draws, father,” said Gertrude; “he has already taken my 
likeness.” 

The young man opened his portfolio, and showed the picture to the 
justice, who examined it for a short time in silence. 

“ And you want to take that home with you,” he said at last ; “and 
perhaps put it in a frame, and hang it up in your room ?” 

“ And why not?” said Arnold. 

“ May he, father?” asked Gertrude. 
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“If he does not stay with us,” replied the justice, jocosely, “ I’ve 
no objection to his carrying it away with him, but there is one thing 
wanting.” 

“What ?” 

“ The funeral that has just passed. Paint that into the picture, and 
you may take it away with you.” 

“Put the funeral by Gertrude’s side !” 

“There’s room enough,” said her father, doggedly ; “and there it 
must be, or else I don’t allow you to take my girl’s portrait away 
with you. In such grave company, no one could think any harm of 
it.” 

Arnold shook his head, amused at the extraordinary notion .of 
giving that fair girl a funeral as chaperone. The old man, however, 
seemed so strangely bent upon it, that to satisfy him he did as he 
wished. He could take the melancholy addition out again at his 
leisure. His skilful hand soon sketched from memory the figures he 
had seen pass, and the whole family pressed round him in undisguised 
astonishment at the rapid progress of the drawing. 

“ Have I done it right?” cried Arnold at last, as he sprung up, and 
held the picture at arm’s length. 

“ Capitally,” said the justice, nodding to him; “I could not have 
believed you could have done it so soon. Now you may have it if 
you like; and away with you for your walk to see the village, it may 
be long before you have such another opportunity. Only be back by 
five o’clock ; we keep a feast to-night, and you must be there.” 

The atmosphere of the room had by this time become oppressive 
to Arnold, heated with the strong wine he had taken; he longed for 
the fresh air, and in a few minutes he and his fair companion were 
pursuing the road through the village. It was no longer quiet, as it 
had been before ; children were playing in the street, the old people 
sitting at their doors watching them, and the whole place, with its 
curious old buildings, would have had a cheerful aspect could the sun 
have penetrated the thick brown smoke that hung like a cloud over 
the roofs. 

“Is there a wood on fire in this neighbourhood?” he asked ; “this 
smoke lies over no other village about here, and cannot be caused by 
the chimneys.” 

“It is fog,” said Gertrude, calmly ; “but have you never heard of 
Germelshausen ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ That is extraordinary, and the village so very, very old.” 

“The houses look so, at any rate, and the people have all such a 
remarkable appearance, and your dialect is unlike that of your neigh- 
bours ; I suppose you go very little out of your village ?” 

“Very little,” said Gertrude, shortly. 

“ And not a single swallow left ! they can’t have been long gone.” 

“For a long time,” she answered, “they have not built their nests 
in Germelshausen. Perhaps they cannot bear the fog.” 
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“ But you don’t always have it?” 

“ Always.” 

“ That must be the reason that your fruit-trees do not bear, and yet 
at Maxisfeld they are obliged to support the branches, the produce 
this year is so abundant.” 

She made no answer, but walked silently by his side until they 
reached the extremity of the village. On the way she occasionally 
nodded and exchanged a word with one of the young girls, perhaps 
about the evening dance. And the girls, as they passed the young 
artist, looked at him with such compassionate glances, that he felt 
sadness stealing over him; but he could not trust himself to tell 
Gertrude the reason. 


A Song of Poel. 


— 


THREE Kings came walking from the East, 
The snowy world was dazzling bright, 
They spied a wondrous, sheeny Star, 
Which led them by its steady light. 
Sing, Noel, then for Kings-tide night ! 


Three Kings the sheeny Star beheld, 
And straightway travelled through the wild ; 
The way was rough and all unknown, 
But faith still bade them seek the Child: 
For Christ is born of Maiden mild! 


Three gifts these Eastern Kings did bear, 
Three precious gifts in either hand ; 
Frankincense sweet, rough myrrh, and gold, 
They bore o’er rock and desert sand. 
Sing, Noel! Christ is in the land! 


But while these Kings went through the wild, 
Their guiding Star was lost to sight ; 
The beacon of their path was gone, 
And vanish’d all their soul’s delight : 
Oh, dark was then that winter night! 


Said Caspar, ‘‘ We have left our lands, 
Our crowns and kin, and wandered wide 
To seek our King, now newly born, 
And do His will whate’er betide: 
Then He will surely be our Guide!” 
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The Kings went through the gateway tall ; 
They questioned men through all the town ; 
They rose up early, rested late— 
By day and night sought up and down 
That new-born Babe with royal crown. 


Again the Star before them rose, 
Streamed onward with a radiance bright ; 
And when the rocky height they won, 
They saw a welcome, restful sight : 
Yea, Christ new-born will be our Light! 


On Bethlehem’s white city towers 
That Star poured down its silver ray. 
The Kings upon their knees did fall ; 
They wept for joy, and still did say— 
“Christ is our Lord and King alway !” 


At last the Star shone straightly down 
Upon a Stable lorn and drear, 
And there these Kings, with wondering eyes, 
Found Jesus with His Mother dear: 
Sing, Noel! Noel! far and near! 


Three Kings they gave their good red gold, 
Rich myrrh and frankincense they poured, 
Their love, prayer, penance, did unfold, 
To this young Child—their King and Lord : 
Yea, Christ new-born, the Incarnate Word! 








Che Irish Land Question. 
(Communicated.) 


—— 


Tue Irish Land Bill promised by the Government is likely to 
occupy as much attention during the approaching session of 
Parliament as the Irish Church Bill did during the last. Every 
one who knows anything of Ireland, knows that it is vain to 
expect her people to be content or prosperous until the right of 
the tenant farmer to enjoy the fruits of his capital and industry is 
fully recognised and protected by law. We have not the smallest 
doubt that the ignoring of this right has been for generations the 
great grievance of Ireland ; the chief cause of her misery and of 
that almost implacable hatred of the English Government which 
fills the breasts of too many Irishmen on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The Church Establishment, now happily abolished, 
was no doubt a great grievance, an unanswerable proof of mis- 
government, enough of itself to explain and to justify any amount 
of discontent, but it was not the grievance which weighed most 
heavily on the people. It would be absurd to assert, as some 
advocates of the Establishment did, that it contained no injustice; 
but it certainly was more insulting than aggressive, more intoler- 
able as an outrage on the religious feeling of the people than as a 
tax on their industry. The farmer did, beyond doubt, feel it a 
grievance that a parson and a Church should be kept up by a 
charge on all the land of the parish for the advantage of a few 
rich Protestants, while his own Priest and Church—the Priest and 
the Church of the poor who formed the vast majority—had no 
support except what he and others like him chose to give out of 
their poverty. But this grievance was as nothing in his mind 
compared with that of holding the farm on which he was born, on 
which his forefathers lived for generations, which he and they 
perhaps reclaimed from the waste, which contains the family 
savings invested in its soil or on its surface, at the mere will of a 
man authorised by law to turn him out on six month’s notice, and 
leave him with his wife and children to die of hunger by the way- 
side, or to drag out a miserable existence in the poor-house. This 
is the grievance which has ever weighed him down. It makes the 
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soul sink within him to see that every shilling he adds to the 
value of his holding is by law the property of the landlord, that 
all his toil and sweat can give him no footing on the soil, but 
serve only to fix him more tightly in the landlord’s gripe. 
Deprived thus of the strongest incentive to labour, he becomes 
idle and improvident, and is easily led to give his sympathy or his 
support to any project, no matter how wild or revolutionary, if it 
only promises to overthrow a system which he finds to be so 
oppressive. There are, we know, tenancies at will in other 
countries, as well as in Ireland. But in no other country on 
earth is insecurity of tenure brought home to every man as it 
is in Ireland by heartless evictions, or the scarcely less heartless 
alternative of rack-rents. 

In every other country the relations between the owners and 
tillers of the soil are so settled by lease, or by well-defined 
customs, as to make instances of fraud or oppression exceedingly 
rare. We are happy to know that this is the case also on many 
Irish estates. But on others—on the great majority—it is not so. 
In the actual circumstances of Ireland the law is easily made an 
instrument of oppression, and there is abundant proof that it has 
been extensively used as such. We cannot therefore be surprised 
at the feeling of insecurity and discontent that prevails amongst 
the tenantry even on estates whose owners have been hitherto 
prevented by a sense of justice from taking advantage of these 
laws. The Government Land Bill cannot yet be matured, is not 
yet perhaps more then sketched in outline, but it may be fairly 
assumed that it will aim at putting an end, as far as possible, to 
this feeling of insecurity, which paralyses industry, and is the 
fertile source of agrarian crime. But how is this to be effected ? 
What legislative measure can give reasonable security to the 
tenant without at the same time infringing on the reasonable 
rights of the landlord? We are not amongst those who think 
that such a measure may be easily framed. We believe, on the 
contrary, that the legislative problem to be solved is one of the 
most difficult and complicated that ever occupied the attention of 
astatesman. It is not, we rejoice to think, above the capacity of 
the distinguished men who form the present Cabinet, but we 
believe it will tax their powers to the utmost. Before we notice 
any of the great difficulties of the problem, it may be well to 
meet an objection which has been often urged by Irish landlords 
against any legislation at all on the subject. “The law of 
tenure,” they say, “is the same in Ireland as it is in England. 
It is good for England, and therefore it should be good for 
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ireland. If it be changed in Ireland, it should be changed in 
England.” This argument has naturally great weight with a 
Parliament composed in great part of English landlords, who are 
ready to resist any restriction of their present legal powers as 
nothing less than an invasion of the rights of property. But it is 
a mere fallacy, which is exposed at once by a simple statement of 
the different circumstances of the two countries. In England, as 
a rule, all permanent improvements, such as farm-buildings, 
fences, drains, &c., are made by the landlord. The law, therefore, 
is right in presuming that they are his property, and that the 
tenant, in quitting his farm, has no claim to be compensated for 
them. In Ireland, as a rule, they are all made by the tenant. 
The law, therefore, which presumes them to be the property of 
the landlord, is manifestly unjust to the tenant. Yet it is notorious 
that Irish landlords have not scrupled to avail themselves of this 
unjust law, often by turning out tenants without compensation, 
but more commonly by raising their rents according to the value 
of the improvements. Again, in England land is not a necessary 
of life. The country is studded with factories, giving abundant 
employment, and presenting a ready means of livelihood to a 
farmer who thinks his rent too high, or his landlord too exacting. 
There is therefore no ruinous competition for land, and the tenant 
is in a condition to make terms with his landlord, and thus secure 
himself by agreement, as in any commercial transaction. The 
law, then, justly condemns the tenant to pay the rent agreed on, 
as it enforces the fulfilment of any other contract. In Ireland 
there are no factories, except a few in the north. The sole means 
of subsistence is land. Land is a necessary of life; men must 
have it or starve. There is, consequently, a ruinous competition 
for every acre to be let. The tenant, therefore, cannot secure 
himself by agreement, but must submit to any terms which the 
landlord chooses to impose. It is clear, then, that the law which 
in Ireland enforces the payments of the rent agreed on serves in 
many instances only to legalise the serfdom of the unfortunate 
tenant. The widely different circumstances of the two countries 
are beginning at length to be generally understood and appreci- 
ated, so that we trust that we shall hear very little in the coming 
Parliamentary debates about the necessity of maintaining in 
Ireland the same land laws that we have in England. Besides, 
there is but too much reason to believe that the present system is 
the great source of the deep and widespread feeling of discontent 
which has of late years shown itself in undisguised sympathy with 
Fenianism, and which might at any moment, if the opportunity 
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offered, plunge the country into the horrors of civil war. It is 
clearly therefore the duty of the statesman to take this feeling 
into account, and to change, or, if need be, to abolish the system 
which is its source. Nor must he confine his view to the 
exigencies of the moment, he must look to the future, and to the 
future, not of Ireland alone, but of the empire. He must consider 
not only what is just between man and man in the actual state of 
things, so that the law may protect the tenant as far as possible 
from landlord tyranny, and the landlord also from tenant fraud. 
He must further consider how far it may be possible now, by wise 
legislation, to undo gradually the mischief done in times past by 
the cruel and barbarous laws that shut out the bulk of the people 
from all property in the land. It cannot for a moment be doubted 
that if we had a class of peasant proprietors, if there were 
scattered through the country a considerable number of farmers, 
owners of their own farms, we should have in them the firmest 
upholders of the rights of property, the most strenuous supporters 
of law and order, the most determined foes of revolutionary 
doctrines, no matter under what guise they might be preached. 

It is easy, however, to dilate on the existing evils, but it is not 
so easy to devise a practical remedy for them. The remedy 
clearly must be a law embodying the equitable claims of the 
tenant, and framed so as to enforce those claims, and not go 
beyond them. , 

Many seem to be of opinion that the law, to be satisfactory, 
must give to the present holders perpetuity of tenure at a rent to 
be fixed by valuation, and liable to be raised at stated periods, so 
that it may always bear a fair proportion to the value of the farm 
produce. Such a law seems at first sight very reasonable, but 
when closely examined it will be found open to very serious 
objections. In the first place, it would put an end to all existing 
leases in which the reserved rent might exceed the valuation, 
because the tenant, by throwing up his lease, would have his farm 
secured to him by law at a lower rent. And if the tenant were 
thus freed from the obligations of his lease when the rent is 
above the valuation, it would be hard to bind the landlord by the 
terms of his lease when the rent is below the valuation. The law 
of perpetuity would, therefore, put an end to all voluntary agree- 
ments between landlord and tenant. In the next place, it would 
take from the landlord all control over his estate. He would be 
authorised to receive a certain amount of rent from each tenant, 
but beyond that he would hardly have any more authority over 
his estate than he has at present over that of his neighbour. If 
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he had a farm unoccupied, he could not let it for a year, or a 
term of years, but must either hold it in his own hands, or part 
with it for ever at a rent to be determined by others. He could 
never again claim possession of it as owner, for the law would 
acknowledge no right to evict unless for non-payment of rent. 
In a word, he would simply have a rent-charge on the Jand, and 
no more. Now, although one may reason and try to persuade 
himself that such a law is necessary in order to do justice to the 
tenants, it is vain to deny that it would take away some of the 
most valued rights of ownership, at least in the estimation of the ° 
landlords. 

Again, what would be the rights of the tenant under such a 
law? Would the sub-tenant in this case have his farm in perpe- 
tuity at a valued rent as well as the tenant? Would the same tenure 
extend to the farm-labourer with his cottage and garden? Could 
the tenant dispose of his farm by will, or must it go by entail to 
his eldest son as his nearest male heir? Is the law to make any 
distinction between the various classes of tenants? Is the Meath 
grazier, for example, holding four or five hundred acres of rich 
pasture, dotted perhaps with the ruined homesteads of ten or 
twelve industrious families turned out years ago to make room for 
his bullocks—is he to have the same security of tenure as the 
farmer of twenty or thirty acres of poor but improvable land in 
Mayo or Cavan? Is he to have the right of dividing and sub- 
letting, and are whole parishes and baronies to groan once more 
under the curse of middle-men? If not, is his right of tenure at 
least to prevent the landlord from dividing the holding into small 
farms ; and is the grazing system, that has already depopulated so 
many districts, to be perpetuated wherever it exists ? 

Here are a few of the legal and social difficulties which at once 
present themselves in any scheme of perpetuity of tenure. We 
do not say that they are altogether insuperable, but at least they 
make us hesitate before we go in for perpetuity of tenure as the 
only effective plan of settlement. Some are in favour of the 
proposal made two years ago by Mr. Butt,* to convert every 
tenure from year to year, or for a short term, into a tenure for 
sixty-three years at a rent fixed by valuation, and with certain 
covenants against sub-letting, bad husbandry, &c. This would no 
doubt be a settlement of the question for sixty-three years, but at 
the end of that period the present law would revive, and there is 
no security that most of our present difficulties would not revive 

* Fixity of Tenure: Heads of a Suggested Legislative Enactment, with an 
Introduction and Notes. By Isaac Butt. Dublin, 1867. 
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along with it. In the meantime the plan would be open to 
several of the objections just mentioned against perpetuity of 
tenure. 

Another plan proposed is, to compel (and of course, if neces- 
sary, to enable) all landlords to give leases of at least thirty years, 
at a rent to be fixed by valuation, with the obligation at the end 
of the term either of renewing the lease or of making full compen- 
sation for allfunexhausted improvements. This plan is liable to 
fewer objections than the preceding. It expresses what we should 
like to see established by voluntary agreement as the normal 
relations between landlord and tenant. There may be good 
reason in some cases why a farm should be let for a shorter term, 
but as a rule, the man who lives by the cultivation of land should 
have the protection of a lease for at least thirty-one years. A 
law, however, directly compelling the landlord to grant such 
leases would still be open to some of the difficulties suggested 
against perpetuity of tenure. If, for example, the law declared 
that no rent shall be receivable for land unless leased for thirty- 
one years, it would virtually prohibit all contracts between 
landlord and tenant for a shorter term, and this might be a great 
hardship in many instances. Nor would it be possible, we fear, 
for the law to make exceptions without opening the way to so 
many evasions as to make it practically worthless. 

Many contend that it would be quite enough to enact that no 
tenant shall be evicted from his holding without receiving full 
compensation for his improvements. ‘To this plan it is justly 
objected—(1.) that it gives no security whatever to that consider- 
able class amongst the tenants who have been naturally deterred 
by the existing law from making improvements; and (2.) that it 
would be useless even to those who have made improvements 
unless it were accompanied by a valuation of rents, for it would 
still leave it in the landlord’s power to appropriate the tenant’s 
improvements by charging an increased rent. 

It is easy, we know, to urge very plausible objections to any 
plan that may be proposed. We are convinced that human 
wisdom could not devise a law which might not, in certain 
extreme but possible cases, be used by the landlord to the injury 
of the tenant, or by the tenant to the injury of the landlord. We 
must bear in mind, however, that if the hardship which a 
proposed law might be the occasion of working in certain excep- 
tional cases were to be taken as a good reason why it should be 
rejected, there would be an end to all legislation. It is no argument 
then for rejecting any proposed Land Bill to prove that in certain 
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cases it might operate to the injury of the landlord, or that in 
certain other cases it could be used by the landlord to oppress the 
tenant. What we should look for is the measure that is liable to 
fewest objections of the kind; a law which in the present circum- 
stances of Ireland could be least abused by either party. We 
must bear in mind also that the Legislature is not called on to 
determine what kind of contract between landlord and tenant is 
the best in the abstract, or would be the most desirable if the 
parties were to enter into it now for the first time. It is called on 
above all, and before all, to deal with the existing tenants, to 
consider what are their equitable claims, and to pass a law which, 
whatever its other effects may be, will at once secure those claims. 
The law no doubt must provide for the future, but it must be at 
least thus far retrospective, or it will not be worth the paper on 
which it is written. Now, although some of the claims made by 
the tenants, or in their behalf, may be fairly disputed, there are 
others which all acknowledge to be morally just.- No one, we 
believe, doubts that a tenant who has made improvements on his 
farm has a just claim either to be continued in possession without 
any increase of rent on account of those improvements, or, in 
case of eviction, to be paid the full value of them. <A Cabinet 
Minister, who is himself an extensive landlord, has recently 
declared that to set aside that claim would be an act of felony. 
Let us see then what is the very /east¢ that is necessary in order to 
make that claim a strictly legai one. It is clearly necessary that 
the law should define, or find means of defining—(1.) what 
are to be regarded as improvements; and (2.) what is to be 
regarded as a fair rent, irrespective of such improvements. Take 
a farmer who has built a suitable dwelling-house and offices on a 
farm say of forty acres, which he has also improved by draining, 
subsoiling, manuring, &c., and let us suppose that his landlord 
demands possession. It is evident that the law could not enforce 
that tenant’s claim to compensation without appointing some 
tribunal to estimate his improvements and fix the amount. Or 
suppose that the landlord does not demand possession of the 
farm, but insists on getting an increased rent, to which he has no 
title except the value added to the farm by the tenant’s own 
improvements; it is equally evident that the law could not 
protect the tenant from that “felonious” imposition unless by 
empowering some tribunal to decide what would be a fair rent 
irrespective of those improvements. Taking this then as a 
fundamental principle, we think that a Bill might be framed which 
would not only render impossible those acts of tyranny so aptly 
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called “felonious,” but which, with a little development, might be 
made to legalise the tenant-right custom of Ulster, and gradually 
extend it to the other provinces. If to this were added an Act 
facilitating and encouraging, or even indirectly compelling the 
grant of leases, and another assisting tenants in certain cases to 
purchase out their own farms, and thus helping to create a class 
of peasant proprietors, we believe we should have a measure 
which, with the least possible infringement on present lawful 
rights, would gradually, peaceably, and within a comparatively 
short time, work out a satisfactory solution of the Irish land 
difficulty. 

In the first place, then, an Act might be passed, which for brevity’s 
sake might be called the “Tenant-right Act,” extending to all 
agricultural tenements not held in lease, and containing some 
such provisions as the following. We can only indicate the 
provisions in general terms, leaving it to lawyers to put them into 
proper shape, and to elaborate the details so as to exclude 
tenements not let for farming purposes, such as tenements in 
towns, villas, demesne lands, &c. We shall, however, number the 
clauses for convenience of reference, as it will be necessary to 
explain the meaning and scope of several of them. 

After a suitable preamble, we should suggest— 


1. That no tenant shall be evicted by his landlord without receiving 
such compensation as may be awarded to him by arbitration in the 
manner hereafter determined. 

2. That if the landlord demand an increase, or the tenant demand a 
reduction of rent, the amount shall be fixed in like manner by 
arbitration. 

3. That the compensation to be paid to a tenant in the case of 
eviction shall include the full value of all improvements made by him, 
and still unexhausted. 

4. That in fixing the rent of any farm, the value of such improve- 
ments shall be deducted from the whole estimated value, so that the 
tenant may not have to pay rent on what he has himself expended. 

5. That the following shall be considered as “improvements” 
within the meaning of this Act: The erection or repair of a dwelling- 
house, out-offices, or other buildings suitable to the holding; of 
labourers’ cottages (in a certain proportion—say of one where the 
farm exceeds twenty-five acres and is less than sixty, two where it 
exceeds sixty and is less than a hundred, three where it exceeds one 
hundred, adding one for every additional fifty acres), gates and pins, 
reclaiming of waste land, draining, subsoiling, &c. 

6. That where the custom of tenant-right exists, the value of such 
right is to be estimated by the arbitrators according to the known and 
recognised custom of the district. In case of eviction this value is to 
be added to the compensation payable for improvements, except so 
much of said value as is understood to be represented by such im- 
provements, the whole being left to the judgment of the arbitrators ; 
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and in fixing the rent of any farm, the value of the tenant-right so 
estimated is to be deducted from the whole estimated value. 

7. That in case of eviction where the custom of tenant-right does 
not exist, there shall be added to the compensation, if any, payable 
for improvements, a sum not exceeding three years’ rent, to be fixed 
by the arbitrators. 

8. That every notice to quit shall be accompanied by an offer of 
compensation and the naming of an arbitrator on the part of the 
landlord, the tenant on his part being authorised to appoint another 
arbitrator, to determine the amount of compensation in case the 
tenant shall refuse to accept the amount offered. 

g. That if the landlord demand an increase, or the tenant a reduc- 
tion of rent, the amount. in case of disagreement, shall be determined 
in like manner by arbitrators appointed, one by the landlord and 
another by the tenant. 

10. The arbitrators appointed as above shall fix a time and place 
for hearing any evidence tendered on behalf either of landlord or 
tenant ; and may agree to call in a third to assist them in making 


their award. 

11. Either party may appeal from the award to the Judge of the 
County Court if the sum claimed as compensation does not exceed 
£200, or if the rent claimed does not exceed £50 ; but to the Judge of 
Assize if the compensation claimed should exceed £200, or if the rent 
claimed should exceed £50. 

12. All improvements are presumed, for the purposes of this Act, to 
have been made by the tenant or those to whose interests the tenant 
has succeeded, unless when the contrary shall be shown in evidence. 

13. All rights secured to a tenant by this Act descend to his heirs, 
or may be devised by will, or assigned by agreement, and the heir, 
administrator, or assignee, while succeeding to the rights, shall be 
bound also by all the obligations of the tenant. 

Such is a rough draught of the clauses that occur to us as most 
essential. They would, doubtless, require to be modified, and 
others perhaps should be added to guard against ambiguity or 
abuse. It is enough for our present purpose if, with the explana- 
tions we shall add, they present a sufficiently intelligible outline of 
the proposed enactment. 

Quite enough, we should think, has been said to make the first 
four clauses perfectly intelligible, and to prove the necessity of 
conceding to the tenant at least what these clauses would enact. 
They leave all disputes about rent or compensation to be decided 
by arbitration. Further on we shall point out what seems to us 
the great advantages of this course. In the fifth clause we do not 
pretend to enumerate exactly all that should be regarded as 
improvements ; we merely put down some of the principal. It 
would be well, however, that all should be distinctly specified. 
It would be desirable also that the law should fix a certain 
number of years’ rent as the maximum value of “ buildings suit- 
able to the holding,” and fix the number of years that should be 
regarded as sufficient to exhaust, or in other words, to repay the 
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tenant for his outlay on certain improvements, as in draining, 
subsoiling, or the like. 

Amongst “improvements” we attach great importance to the 
item of “labourers’ cottages.” In any proposed measure the 
condition of the agricultural labourer should receive attentive 
consideration. Their condition can be improved only by raising 
their wages and providing them with suitable dwellings. And it 
appears to us that both these objects will be best attained by 
giving the farmer security for the outlay of his capital on the land, 
including, as we propose to do in this clause, his outlay on 
labourers’ cottages, proportioned in number to the size of the 
farm. By this means you at once encourage him to give abundant 
employment, you increase the demand for labour, and you conse- 
quently raise the wages of agricultural labourers. The same 
cause would also compel the farmer to supply better food and 
lodging to the servants that live under his roof, and to provide 
better accommodation for his day-labourers. Having given him 
security for his outlay on such buildings, we might expect before 
long to see neat cottages with gardens attached, and perhaps 
other privileges, substituted for the wretched cabins in which 
most of the day-labourers are at present housed. 

It may be objected that few farmers have the necessary capital. 
To this we say, that we see no reason why they should not be 
empowered to borrow from the Board of Works for this purpose, 
unless they be anticipated by the landlord, who may choose to 
make all these improvements himself. In truth, it is the landlord 
who should make all these improvements. Nor would the enact- 
ment we contemplate prevent him; it would merely authorise 
and encourage the tenant to do so in his defect. And here we 
may notice that an attempt has been made by certain writers to 
make it appear that the tenant farmers and their friends are 
utterly indifferent to the misery of the agricultural labourers, and 
that the concession of tenant-right would serve only to aggravate 
that misery. But the labourers, as a class, are shrewd enough 
to see through the dishonesty of this attempt. They know 
thoroughly well that security to the tenant for his outlay would 
be the strongest inducement to him to find employment, and 
that the landlords by denying that security hitherto have been 
the real hindrance to employment. Some of these writers have 
even the hardihood to point to the miserable hut of the labourer 
as evidence of the farmer’s tyranny and neglect, while they strive 
to conceal the fact that if he built a suitable cottage for his 
labourer, the iniquitous law which they defend enables the land- 
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lord within six months to turn both farmer and labourer out on 
the wayside. Surely, under such a law, it was the clear duty of 
the landlord to provide suitable dwellings for both farmer and 
labourer. But it is notorious that, with some noble exceptions, 
the landlords have not done so. They have neither erected 
the buildings themselves, nor given that security which would 
induce the tenants to erect them, and which it is one object of 
the proposed enactment to give. 

To understand the sixth and seventh clauses it is necessary to 
know what is meant by that tenant-right custom which prevails 
throughout a great part of Ulster. We do not pretend to give an 
exact definition of it, but an intimate knowledge of the state of 
things in the north of Ireland enables us to give a tolerably 
accurate description of it. Tenant-right implies (1.) that the 
tenant shall be allowed to hold his farm as long as he pays the 
rent, or shall get compensation for this right of occupancy in case 
the landlord resumes possession ; (2.) that he may sell his interest 
to the highest bidder, subject to the approval of the landlord ; 
(3-) that his rent shall not be raised so as to diminish the value of 
his interest in the holding. These three elements go to make up 
that “tenant-right” which, though entirely unrecognised by law, 
has been upheld by custom throughout the greater part of Ulster. 
We shall not attempt to trace its origin, nor shall we inquire how 
far it may have been founded on the right of the tenant to enjoy 
the improvements he has made, but we can say that it most 
certainly is understood to include what we have called a “right of 
occupancy,” distinct from and beyond the mere right of compen- 
sation for improvements. ‘This is abundantly evident from the 
fact that, while the whole unexhausted improvements of a farm 
may not be valued at more than two or three years’ rent, the 
“tenant-right” of the same farm would .be valued at five, seven, 
perhaps even twelve, years’ rent. 

It is evident that in practice this tenant-right gives a certain 
security of tenure, but it is a great abuse of words to say that it 
is fixity of tenure, or that to legalise it would be to legalise fixity 
of tenure. This, we know, has been said and repeated over and 
over again in speeches and newspaper articles, and we fear that 
some mischief has been done by inducing the belief amongst 
many who demand a dona fide fixity of tenure, that they are 
merely asking to have Ulster tenant-right legalised and extended. 

Tenant-right, as we have explained it, is fully acknowledged on 
several estates in Ulster. But on a great many, we regret to say 
on a gradually increasing number, it has been of late years very 
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seriously encroached on. No landlord, we believe, has gone so 
far as openly to deny it, although he may lawfully do so, but 
many have insidiously encroached on it. A glance at the 
elements of which it is composed will show that the landlord 
may easily do so in various ways. He may turn out a tenant, 
giving him but very small compensation for his interest. If the 
tenant wishes to sell, he may refuse to accept any purchaser but 
one named by himself. And the tenant, therefore, must either 
continue on his farm or take for it whatever the purchaser thus 
named chooses to offer. We have known frequent instances in 
which tenant-right was encroached on in one or other of these 
ways. But the way in which it has been most commonly and to 
the greatest extent encroached on is simply by raising the rents. 
It is obvious that the rents may be raised so high as to absorb the 
whole value of the tenant’s interest, and in this way tenant-right 
has been almost confiscated on some estates. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that there should be, as there is at present, throughout 
Ulster a demand that tenant-right should no longer be left de- 
pendent on the landlords’ forbearance, but shall be fully 
recognised and protected by law. 

Now the object of the sixth clause above proposed is to 
legalise that tenant-right. Considering the elements of which 
it is made up, we do not think it possible to obtain a fair 
estimate of its value, or to secure that value to the tenant, 
otherwise than by the award of arbitrators acquainted with 
the actual circumstances, or, in the last appeal, by the verdict of 
a jury who would have the facts of each case in evidence before 
them. 

The object of the seventh clause is to extend tenant-right to 
all tenants who have no lease. It would not be enough for this 
purpose to legalise a claim to compensation for improvements, but 
by adding to it a further claim for three years’ rent in case of 
eviction by the landlord, we should have, perhaps, the best 
equivalent for tenant-right that it would be possible to introduce 
in places where it has not hitherto existed. ‘The operation of this 
clause would be an immediate check on evictions, and would, we 
believe, after some years, establish tenant-right throughout the 
whole country. We look on this clause as perhaps the fost 
important in the whole Bill, because it gives to all existing tenants 
a certain “security of tenure.” After the passing of the Act, not 
one of them could be disturbed without getting three years’ rent 
for his “right of occupancy,” besides compensation for his 
improvements, if he has made any. The mere promulgation of 
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that law would make the peasantry feel that they had at length 
got some footing on the soil, and would, we are convinced, put an 
end to those agrarian crimes by which they have hitherto sought 
to avert or to avenge the cruelty that would thrust them out 
penniless on the wayside. 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth clauses regard the appointment 
and powers of the arbitrators who are to decide the various 
questions referred to them. The appointment of some tribunal 
to decide these questions, in case they be not amicably settled 
between landlord and tenant is, as we have seen, absolutely 
necessary in order to give legal protection to the tenant. Now 
we do not know any tribunal so easy of access, or so competent 
to decide the particular questions that must be referred to it, as 
that of arbitrators chosen in the manner proposed. 

We believe that the effect of the proposed measure, considered 
as a whole, would be to make landlords give leases at fair rents, 
and with equitable covenants as regards future improvements. 
But in the absence of a lease, we see no reason why it should not 
be left to arbitration to decide any questions that may arise 
regarding future improvements, as well as regarding improvements 
made before the passing of the Act. As a rule, improvements on 
Irish estates have been hitherto made, and are still likely to be 
made, by the tenants. Hence it is proposed in the twelfth clause 
to make this a presumption of law, leaving it, however, open to 
the landlord to prove the contrary. If after the passing of this 
Act a landlord should choose to make certain improvements 
himself, it is easy for him to bar any future claim by getting a 
written acknowledgment, which the tenant would be only too 
happy to have occasion to give. At all events, it would be easy 
for him to supply evidence of the fact in case of dispute. 
Supposing, however, that improvements are to be made, as 
hitherto, by the tenant, it must not be made a condition of his 
legal claim to compensation that he get the previous consent of 
his landlord. If there be any machinery of forms, notices, 
schedules, &c., to be put in motion before he could put up a 
gate or dig a drain, for which he would have a claim to compen- 
sation in case of eviction, it is safe to predict that the Act will be 
so far an utter failure. The experience of the past proves this. 
It is enough to refer to the Act of 1860, known as Cardwell’s Act. 
It gives compensation for improvements, but it requires the tenant 
before making them to comply with certain conditions, among the 
rest, to get the consent of his landlord. The Act has been on the 
statute-book for nine years, and yet not a single claim, we believe, 
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has been established under it. And why? Dr. Hancock,* in his 
report made in 1866, tells us (p. 53) that “ we are to look for the 
cause in the machinery of the Act itself, and not in any want of 
enterprise in the tenants.” But if the previous consent of the 
landlords be not required, the tenant, it is objected, may improve 
at such a rate or in such a way as to acquire a greater interest in 
the land than the owner himself, and that, too, without the 
owner’s knowledge. An unsuspecting landlord might find himself 
after a few years unable to recover possession of his land without 
paying an amount of compensation equal, perhaps, to the value of 
the fee-simple when the land was let. To this we answer, first, 
that the tenant will have no claim to compensation for improve- 
ments except those enumerated in the fifth clause, that is to say, 
for real improvements suited to the holding ; and so far from 
hindering, the law should encourage him to make such improve- 
ments. Secondly, no question of compensation can arise unless 
the landlord wishes to dispossess the tenant, and in this case 
arbitration in the manner proposed affords an easy and satisfactory 
means of estimating the value of the improvements. 

In the principle of arbitration, therefore, we have a simple, 
uniform, and efficacious means of settling all disputes about the 
tenure of land not let on lease. It is also an easy means, one 
that need involve little or no expense, and one that in form and 
in substance interferes less, we believe, than any other with the 
principle of free contract. It is recommended, moreover, by the 
authority of Sharman Crawford, who adopted it in the Land Bill 
proposed by him more than thirty years ago. An Ulster landlord 
himself, a man of large experience, of great shrewdness, and gifted 
with no ordinary powers of mind, he made the Irish land question, 
as is well known, a special study. It is not too much to say that 
no man more fully appreciated its difficulties or made himself 
more perfectly master of its details. The authority of such a man 
ought, we submit, to have great weight in the present crisis. We 
have not a copy of his Land Bill at hand, but we believe it 
contains provisions as regards arbitration very like those above 
suggested. 

We do not forget the outcry that was raised some fifteen or 
sixteen years ago against the intervention of any tribunal between 
landlord and tenant, and it may be that we shall hear it raised 


* Tivo Reports for the Irish Government on the history of the landlord and 
tenant question in Ireland, with suggestions for legislation. First report made in 
1859, second in 1866. By W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. Dublin, 1869. 
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again. ‘“ What!” it was said, “shall the owner of land not be 
allowed to do as he pleases with it? Shall any one, as arbitrator, 
or judge, or in any other capacity, be allowed to dictate to him on 
what terms he must let it, or compel him to give compensation to 
a tenant if he thinks fit to remove him and take his land into his 
own hands, or give it to another ?” &c. &c. This kind of talk, if 
it has any meaning, means opposition to the slightest interference 
with the power which the landlord has at present, and therefore 
means opposition to any legislation whatever on the subject of 
land tenure, because any legislation must of necessity interfere 
with that power so as to prevent its being abused, as it has been 
by so many. Oh! but—it is urged—if you establish this system 
of arbitration all the land in the country must be forthwith sub- 
mitted to it. You will have endless litigation between landlord 
and tenant. Instead of promoting a good understanding between 
them, you introduce a new source of contention, and embitter 
them against each other more than ever. This objection is very 
absurd. It might just as well be argued that courts of justice 
should not be established to compel the fulfilment of contracts or 
to enforce claims of equity, on the ground that no man would 
then fulfil a contract or acknowledge a claim without first going 
to law. It should not be forgotten that the mere existence of a 
court in which an aggrieved party can sue for redress is often the 
very means of preventing wrong, and thus taking away all ground 
of litigation. It is notorious that the fear of an adverse decision 
in case of a law-suit makes each party more moderate in his 
demands and more willing to agree to a reasonable compromise. 
And why may not the same result be hoped for if a tribunal be 
established to decide on the conflicting claims of landlord and 
tenant? We have no doubt that the mere establishment of such 
a tribunal would soon bring about equitable arrangements that 
would prevent litigation. Nay more, we believe it would help, 
with other inducements, to make landlords grant leases at fair 
rents. And this brings us to the second and not less important 
part of the measure we contemplate. 

It is quite unnecessary to dwell on the great advantages of 
leasehold tenure. If the Irish landlords had as a rule granted 
leases at fair rents there would be now no Irish land question 
calling for legislation. And if, even yet, they can be induced to 
do so, the chief difficulties of the question will be practically 
removed. It would be hard, however, for reasons above stated, 
to compel them directly to grant leases. But a great deal can be 
done to effect this purpose indirectly—by removing impediments, 
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and by offering facilities and inducements. In the first place, 
then, we would annul all the restrictions by which owners of 
property are often limited in the power of granting leases. The 
Act of 1860 professed to remove some of these restrictions, but it 
has been a complete failure, as Dr. Hancock shows (pp. 48, 49), 
on account of the vexatious conditions which it requires. There 
is no reason why there should be any restriction, except such as 
might be necessary to guard against manifest fraud or collusion. 
Thus we would abolish or greatly reduce the stamp duty on 
leases, and simplify their form as far as possible. 

It can hardly be doubted that many landlords have withheld 
leases in order to keep their tenants in more complete depen- 
dence. But this motive must be greatly lessened when it is seen 
that tenants even without leases have certain rights on which they 
can stand. Under the law of tenant-right which we here suppose, 
a “notice to quit” will no longer be a threat of starvation or the 
poor-house, and will therefore cease to be so powerful an 
instrument of coercion as it has been hitherto. The law, by 
raising the tenant from the condition of serfdom in which he 
now is, will enable him to treat with his landlord on less unequal 
terms. It is certain, however, that he will always prefer the 
security of a lease to any right or claim which the law may give 
him as a tenant at will. And we believe that, as a rule, it would 
be for the interest of the landlord to cut away all ground of 
dispute or litigation by giving a lease at a reasonable rent. But 
lest this might not suffice to overcome the reluctance of some 
landlords, it would be expedient, perhaps, to apply a little 
indirect pressure. It might be enacted, for example, that poor- 
rates, county-rates, and all other charges on land, should be 
wholly paid by the landlord for all tenants who do not hold By 
lease. This, we think, would have the desired effect. No tenant 
would then be refused a lease except for reasons which might be 
fairly presumed to be sufficient. 

Of course we speak of leases at fair rents, and containing 
equitable covenants securing the rights of both landlord and 
tenant. As no lease would be compulsory, the amount of rent 
could be settled only by voluntary agreement, or perhaps in some 
cases by voluntary reference to arbitration. The lease may contain 
any covenants on which the parties agree, but, in the absence ofa 
special agreement to the contrary, the law should presume that a 
lease of not less than thirty-one years is a satisfaction in full of all 
claims for tenants’ improvements up to the date of the lease. This 
offers to landlords an easy means of satisfying all equitable claims 
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for past improvements. With respect to improvements during the 
lease the parties may, of course, make any arrangement they 
please. But if there be no express agreement to the contrary, the 
tenant, on the expiration of his lease, should be entitled to com- 
pensation for all improvements made during his lease, and for his 
“right of occupancy,” in the same way as if he had been during 
the time a tenant at will. In fact, the moment his lease expires 
he becomes a tenant at will, and as he must bear the disad- 
vantages he must also share in the advantages of that condition, 
unless, indeed, he has expressly renounced his claim in 
consideration of the favourable terms on which he got the lease. 
We believe, however, it would be much better both for landlord 
and tenant that the lease should contain no bar to the legal claim, 
because that prospective claim would give the tenant a sense of 
security beyond the mere term of his lease. It would be an 
additional incentive to industry, and it would take away all 
temptation to exhaust the land towards the close of his lease. 
It would help him to make better terms in negotiating for a new 
lease, and it would give him something to fall back on in case he 
were obliged to give up possession. On the other hand, the 
landlord might justly require, as the tenant no doubt would 
readily give, a higher rent in view of that claim. At the close of 
the lease he would be sure to have his land in good condition, 
and if he wished to resume possession on paying compensation to 
the tenant, he would be sustained in the exercise of his right not 
only by law, but—what is really of more importance—by public 
opinion. 

When there is question of fixing the rent of a farm, either on 
the expiration of a lease or at any other time, we have already 
explained how it is to be referred to arbitration, unless it be 
settled by voluntary agreement. If a farm increases in value from 
the greater value of agricultural produce, by the growth of a town 
near to it, by increased railway communication, or the like, all are 
agreed that the landlord may fairly claim an increase of rent. But 
if the increased value be due to the tenant’s improvements, it is 
fair to distinguish between the expenditure of the tenant and the 
fertility, or—to speak more exactly—the improvableness of the 
land. It would be monstrous to make the tenant pay for his own 
outlay, to charge him interest for his own capital invested in the 
soil. But when the tenant has been amply repaid for all he has 
expended on reproductive improvements, we think it just that the 
landlord should come in for a share in the increased productive- 
ness of the soil. We know it is the theory of some that, even in 
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this case, he has no more claim to the increased value of the land 
than the owner of a quarry who supplies a block of marble has to 
the increased value given to it by the sculptor’s chisel. We 
certainly do not share in this view. The whole value given to 
the block of marble is the creation of the sculptor—the block has 
no natural aptitude to be made into a statue. He who supplies 
the block, therefore, supplies nothing in the finished work which 
can be estimated as giving him any claim to a share of its value 
beyond what the rough block itself may have been worth. It is 
not so with land and its produce. The soil, with all its natural 
fertility, is the landlord’s, and the additional value which it 
acquires, though given to it chiefly by the tenant’s labour and 
expenditure, is due also in some degree to this natural fertility. 
The very use of the word “produce” in reference to the soil is 
enough to prove this. It would never occur to any one to speak 
of the features or the drapery of a statue as the produce of the 
marble, but we speak of a luxuriant crop as the produce of the 
soil, no matter how much it may have cost the husbandman for 
labour, manure, and seed. Hence we think it fair that, in esti- 
mating the value of tenants’ improvements, a certain length of 
tenure without any increase of rent should be regarded as 
sufficient compensation for those that are reproductive. 

We believe, however, that no legislative measure will be 
complete unless it includes a provision for assisting tenants to 
buy out their own farms whenever the landlord is willing to 
sell, or whenever an estate from any cause is about to be sold. 
Tenure by lease, or under a law of tenant-right .such as we have 
sketched, would, we have no doubt, prove an immediate and 
effective remedy for the evils of the present land system. But to 
the farmer there is a something in the absolute ownership of his 
farm which no other tenure can possibly supply, chiefly because 
no other tenure can give him perfect security of possession. 
Tenure by lease secures him only for a certain term. The law 
of tenant-right secures him only the alternative ether of continued 
possession or of adequate compensation in case of eviction. 
Ownership alone makes him perfectly secure, while it cuts off at 
once all possibility of dispute about the amount of rent, the mode 
of cultivation, the value of improvements, &c. &c. It would be 
most desirable, therefore, to open a way by which farmers could 
become owners of their own farms, when this can be done without 
any violation of existing rights. And this, we think, might be 
done by means of Government loans, payable in a number of 
years, on the plan suggested by Mr. Bright, and adopted, unless 
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we are much mistaken, in the clauses of the Irish Church Bill 
which relate to the sale of the glebe lands. A provision of this 
kind would soon establish here and there groups of peasant 
proprietors, who would gradually form a strong and influential 
class, firm upholders of law and order, and more conservative 
than even the largest landowners of all proprietary rights. 

For the present we must content ourselves with the foregoing 
outline of the measure which we should like to see adopted by 
Parliament. On account of our limited space we have purposely 
omitted many details. We have probably also overlooked some 
cases that should be provided for by special clauses. But 
assuming these omissions to be supplied, we are convinced that 
some such measure would be as fair a settlement of the Irish land 
question as can be effected by mere legislation. It would not, we 
know, satisfy that extreme party who insist on perpetuity of tenure 
for the existing tenants, nor would it satisfy the extreme party who 
insist that no law shall restrain the landlord from doing what he 
likes with his land. But it would, we believe, satisfy the great 
bulk of the tenantry, because it would practically enforce security 
of tenure at a fair rent. And it would satisfy the bulk of the 
landlords, because it would still leave them the control of their 
estates, while taking from them merely the power of confiscating 
the tenant’s improvements, or evicting him from his holding 
without adequate compensation. 

We should expect as the result of the whole measure that 
almost all farms would be let on lease at a fair rent. But its 
essential principle is the restriction of landlord power which we 
have just mentioned. This would make it impossible for a tenant 
to be dispossessed without getting, not only the full value of his 
unexhausted improvements, but compensation also for his right of 
occupancy. We are strongly of opinion that arbitration in the 
manner proposed would be the best and simplest way of giving 
effect to the principle, but we need hardly say that the substitu- 
tion of another tribunal to carry out the same object would leave 
the principle still intact. The law itself, then, would give to the 
tenant even without a lease that reasonable security for his outlay 
which is the great stimulus to industry, and which would soon 
add immensely to the produce of the country. It would give at 
the same time to the landlord the best security he could have for 
a well-paid rent; for it would give him as security the whole of the 
tenant’s interest in the soil. Let this be the state of things 
understood, accepted, and acted on for a few years, and there is 
an end to agrarian crime. Every occupier would be found a 
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staunch defender of the rights of property, for he would feel 
that in defending them he is defending his own. Nor would 
there be any longer that sympathy with the evicted tenant which 
at present makes the assassin of a landlord be looked on as a 
champion of the oppressed. 

We know nothing of the measure which Government intends to 
submit to Parliament, but we believe that its provisions in favour 
of the existing tenants cannot fall far short of what we suggest. It 
will, of course, be severely criticised by the Opposition, but we 
trust it will not be made the occasion of a mere party fight. 
Legislation for Ireland has been long enough made the battle- 
ground of parties; it is full time that our leading statesmen 
should unite in an honest endeavour to remedy the evils of past 
misgovernment. One great grievance has been removed by the 
Church Bill, but not, we regret, without a party struggle the issue 
of which was for a time very doubtful. Let us hope that another 
and still greater grievance will be removed by the promised Land 
Bill, modified and amended if need be, but supported by the 
leading men of all parties. It is childish to argue that the work 
of conciliation should be stopped because, forsooth, the Church 
Bill has not at once put an end to discontent, and Fenianism is 
seemingly as rampant as ever. Our debt of justice to Ireland is 
too great and too long due for us to expect that the payment of 
a single instalment should make her forget the past and wait 
patiently until it suits our convenience to pay the remainder. The 
Church Bill, it is true, has not put an end to discontent: no one 
expected that it would. But it has redressed a huge wrong, and 
it has proved to the Irish people that the Imperial Parliament is 
both able and willing to remove every grievance of which they 
have reason to complain. ‘This in itself is a death-blow to dis- 
affection. It is well known that Fenianism derived its chief 
strength, not from the number of its enrolled members, but from 
the number of those who despaired of obtaining justice from a 
British Parliament. Thousands who were restrained by the 
influence of the Clergy from joining in the organisation, held, 
nevertheless, firmly that article of the Fenian creed which 
proclaims that constitutional agitation is a delusion, and that it 
is vain to look to Parliament for the redress of any grievance. 
The leaders of the confederacy felt that they could reckon on the 
sympathy, and, in the end, perhaps on the active support of men 
who went with them so far. But the Church Bill has changed all 
this. It has turned the eyes of the tenant farmers once more to 
Parliament, and has inspired them with the hope that it will at 
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length give them that protection which they previously sought for 
in vain. This is precisely what the Fenian leaders fear most. 
They know well that their revolutionary projects will be defeated 
. by any measure giving to the tenant farmers a hold on the soil, 
and therefore an interest in maintaining the rights of property. 
This, joined to their annoyance at the refusal to liberate the 
prisoners, fully explains the efforts they have recently made to 
stop all constitutional agitation in favour of tenant-right. The 
conduct of the Fenians, therefore, so far from being a reason 
against further concession, is rather a powerful reason why Parlia- 
ment should at once pass a measure that may realise the hopes of 
the tenant farmers. 

A good deal will depend on the attitude of the Irish landlords, 
and we are therefore glad to see that some of them have already 
declared their intention of supporting such a measure. Their 
example and influence must have weight with others. Many 
extensive landlords from a sense of justice, or from the impulse 
of a kindly nature, allow their tenants to enjoy in practice all that 
any legislative enactment could secure to them. And we know 
that high Conservatives, and even Orangemen, are among the 
very best of these good iandlords. They will, doubtless, think it 
very hard that they should be deprived of a power which they 
have never abused, simply in order that it may be taken from 
those who have abused it. But, after all, they are merely asked 
to pass a law compelling these to do what they themselves do 
without compulsion. In this, it is true, they are asked to sacrifice 
a little power, but it is a power which their own sense of justice 
forbids them to use. The sacrifice, therefore, is not a very great 
one to them; and since it is demanded in the interests of peace 
and justice, and for the sake of the public good, we trust they 
will not refuse to make it. 

On the whole, although we look with some anxiety to the 
approaching session, we are full of hope that it will not close 
without sending another message of peace to Ireland. A message 
bringing security and gladness to the peasant’s hearth would be 
indeed a message of peace, and would add more than has been 
added by any legislation during the last forty years to the strength 
and stability of the empire. 
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1. DR. HERGENROTHER has just completed his work on Photius,* 
which undoubtedly is to be classed with the most important pro- 
ductions of literature which have ever been brought out on Oriental 
ecclesiastical history. The work, however, gains especially in interest 
at the present time, when the eyes of all are directed to the East. 
Anglicanism is seeking, in a union with the Greek Patriarch—whose 
polite snub to the “distinguished confession” of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles shows him not to be devoid of a sense of humour—a 
support on the downward path in which it is striving to maintain 
itself; and the Protestant Bible societies, especially of America, 
invade and overflow the East in order to draw it from the Catholic 
religion. Still more does Russia hold the East entangled in the nets 
of its propaganda, and look upon it as its own appropriate part of the 
heritage of the “Sick Man.” And the Catholic Church has more 
than ever developed its activity to recal to its communion its wander- 
ing children, and certainly this will not hold the least p!ace among 
the tasks of the present Ecumenical Council. In a word, the East has 
thus become, not only politically, but also under its religious aspect, 
the guestion brulante of our time. And for this very reason, the work 
of Dr. Hergenréther is so especially opportune, as it places before our 
eyes, in Photius, the representative of Greek nationality, and the 
father of the Church which has fallen off from that of Rome. The 
writer has certainly not immediately proposed to himself in the 
composition of his work the task of an apologist, or the practical 
solution of a difficulty. He writes as an investigator of history, and 
is guided by a purely historical and scientific interest. Nevertheless, 
his work has a great practical value for the solution of the questions 
above mentioned. For the facts which Dr. Hergenréther here 
adduces with the sincerest love of truth, and with great critical 
acumen, from printed and unprinted sources, speak loudly enough 
of themselves against the perversity of the Greeks in severing their 
connection with Rome. 

As we have already pointed out, Dr. Hergenréther strives to show 
how Photius represents, in a degree in which few others do so, a 
whole nationality, a principle, an idea. Photius is a character in 


* Photius, Patriarch von Constantinople: sein Leben, seine Schriften und das 
Griechische Schisma. Nach handschrifilichen und gedruckten Quellen von Dr. 
J. Hergenréther, Professor an der Universitat Wurzburg. Regensburg : bei 
Manz, 1867—1869. Drei Bande. 
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which the Byzantine spirit of the ninth century is in the most perfect 
manner embodied. In his great and brilliant, as in his bad and 
repulsive, characteristics, he is nothing more than the perfect expres- 
sion and type of the thoroughly degenerate Grecism of his time, the 
most gifted and the most expert representative of an intellectual and 
practical tendency, which, long before his time, had penetrated into 
the higher and lower strata of society in the Eastern Empire—a 
tendency which culminated in him, and which has since taken 
deeper and deeper root, and in the midst of increasing external 
misery has extended itself to far greater dimensions. This is, in 
fact, the leading thought, under which Dr. Hergenréther marshals 
the very large materials collected in his work, without losing himself 
in the immensity of the facts and occurrences which he relates. This 
is, moreover, the only key to an understanding of the Greek schism, 
which Photius would not have brought about had he not been 
supported in his unholy work by the goodwill of the Greek people. 
Still, Photius was no blind tool of this will. Rather, in his own 
interest, and in order to maintain himself on the usurped patriarchal 
chair, he led on, with all the expedients of a great intellect, the Greek 
nationality to a contest with the Latins. It was he, too, who gave a 
dogmatical ground for the breach of the East with the West in the 
doctrine of the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father alone, 
and thus so frightfully widened the chasm between them. In 
accordance with this view—that Photius was only a type of Grecism 
—Dr. Hergenréther gives us in the first book the history of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople from its first beginnings, and thus 
shows us how the first seeds of that schism which Photius com- 
pleted were gradually sown. Similarly, in the tenth book, the 
author puts before our eyes the continuous development of this 
unholy division after the time of Photius. In bks. 2—7 he relates 
with the greatest fulness the whole life of Photius, the history of his 
youth, his repeated elevation to the patriarchal chair, and his repeated 
expulsion and banishment. Bks. 8 and 9g treat at length on the 
writings and the theology of the Greek Patriarch. 

Our author everywhere goes to work in that ample manner which 
distinguishes his countrymen, and completely exhausts his subject. 
He considers the previous literature, not only Catholic—old as well as 
new—but also striking works of Protestants and modern Greeks. 
Nevertheless, his work has been drawn independently from historical 
sources, as well from printed as from written documents, of which he 
has published many in a special drochure appended to his work, 
under the title—Monumenta Greca ad Photium ejusque historiam 
bertinentia. In using historical sources, Dr. Hergenréther goes to 
work with sober criticism, which is all the more necessary from the 
great untruthfulness and want of criticism native to later Greek 
history. We may advert only to the monstrous deception by which 
Photius sought to stamp as Ecumenical the Synod of Constantinople 
held in the year 867 (bk. i., s. 653), and to the Letter of Pope 
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John VIII. against the addition of F7/iogue to the Symbol, which 
Letter Dr. Hergenréther proves by striking arguments to be spurious. 

To a critical judgment the author unites great moderation and love 
of truth. He does not hide what was blameworthy in the Latins, and 
he also rightly brings out all the dazzling characteristics of Photius. 
By his long familiarity with his writings he has obtained a certain 
predilection for his genius, and this he takes occasion to show where 
anything is praiseworthy in the Patriarch. He sets forth his great 
mental gifts, his immense erudition, his logical acumen. He describes 
Photius as he has hitherto been little or not at all considered— that is, 
as one of the most influential representatives of Greek scholasticism, 
and even as one of the greatest exegetical writers among the later 
Greeks. He points out from manuscripts the probability that a great 
part of what is known under the name of Gicumenius belongs to 
Photius. He further portrays for us in a life-like manner the gigantic 
energy (energy unhappily misused for evil) of the man who never re- 
ceded from the path he had once entered upon, and who, even in the 
most difficult circumstances—in a struggle with a man like Nicholas I., 
and in the sufferings of a painful exile—found in the creative power of 
his intellect ever new means for the accomplishment of an end that he 
had once set before his mind. While the author willingly recognises 
all the great characteristics of Photius, his love of truth and the force 
of facts compel him also to lay open unsparingly the weaknesses, the 
crimes, and the deceits of that Patriarch, and thus to represent the 
Greek schism in its beginnings, and its author, as blameworthy and 
unjustifiable. By fairly bringing forth everything that was great in 
Photius, Dr. Hergenréther knows how to awaken the reader’s deepest 
interest on his behalf—an interest already deep on account of his 
marvellous career. Few men ever underwent more vicissitudes. He 
was at one time exalted by Court favour to the highest pinnacle of 
good fortune, and at another hurled down into the lowest depth of 
misery. Great variety, in addition, is afforded by the various scientific 
appendices, which are interwoven with the whole history. We may 
instance the treatises on the dogma of the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, on the Greek theory of the ecclesiastical Pentarchy of Patri- 
archs, on the relation of the Armenian to the Catholic Church, and 
the investigations on the still (in many respects) enigmatical personal 
character of Anastasius Bibliothecarius, on the revision of the 
Byzantine law-books, and on the Nomocanon. Very noteworthy, 
also, is the information given by Dr. Hergenréther on the cultus 
which Greeks of the present day pay to Photius as a Saint. He 
shows how, for a long time after the death of Photius, absolutely 
nothing was known of such a cultus ; that, moreover, even as late as 
the thirteenth century, almost all Greek writers speak of him in terms 
which would be thoroughly out of place in respect of a recognised 
Saint. The fanatically inflamed hatred of the later Greeks for the 
Latins first evoked the ecclesiastical cultus of the Coryphzeus of the 
schism. The suggestive silence observed by the earlier Greeks, and 
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even by Cerularius, was then exchanged for a loud glorification, and 
the “fama sanctitatis,” which was wanting to Photius in the earlier 
centuries, was repaired by the bombastic encomiums and pancgyrics 
of Rome-hating writers, who are unsupported by any historical 
grounds. 

In concluding our notice on this great historical work of Hergen- 
réther, which has been received in Germany with universal and 
unanimous applause, we may express the wish that it may be 
translated into English by a skilful pen, and thus become accessible 
to a larger public. Such a task, however, will, on account of its great 
extent, require considerable time. A more pressing task would be the 
translation of two smaller works of this prolific writer. First, the 
Opinion of the Theological Faculty of Wiirtzburg on the questions 
presented by the Bavarian minister, Hohenlohe, with regard to the 
Council :—a most complete counterpoise to the well known opinion of 
the Munich Faculty drawn up by Dr. Dollinger, and far surpassing 
this in profundity. Secondly, a work called Anti-Fanus, which is still 
in the press. This last work will, we trust, refute completely the late 
attack on Papal Infallibility. We shall notice it as soon as it appears. 


2. We have been precluded from expressing any opinion on some 
of the later writings of Lady G. Fullerton, by the fact that they have 
originally appeared in our own pages. Had this impediment not 
existed, we should certainly have had much to say about novels so 
admirably adapted to the wants of our time, and so perfect in them- 
selves as literary works, as Constance Sherwood and Queen Margaret’s 
Journal. Lady G. Fullerton has now returned, as we may say, 
from the realm of the historical past, and has laid aside that style 
of fictitious autobiography in which she has achieved so much success. 
She now gives us a simple tale of the present day, and J7rs. Gerala’s 
Niece is outwardly like many of the other three volume specimens 
of the teeming supply which is required to meet the insatiable demand 
of a certain portion of the public for “ more novels.” 

When we say that the work is more like an ordinary novel than 
some other of Lady G. Fullerton’s works, we must add that it has 
certain distinctive features which will not be expected by that 
interesting person who goes by the name of “the general reader.” 
Among these features, we do not class the artistic skill with which 
the “plot” is woven, so that up to the very end, although we see 
the dénouement coming, we are in perplexity as to how it is to be 
brought about—nor the great power of pathos, nor the delicate 
drawing of character, nor the happiness of description, nor the 
general rich beauty which colours the tale from beginning to end— 
for all these are characteristics of the writer of whom we are speaking. 
What is peculiar to the work is that it must be called a controversial 
novel, and it is but fair to warn the reader of the fact. Many persons 
do not like to be, as it were, entangled in controversy when they 
are simply seeking for amusement, and we are ourselves far from 
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being desirous of seeing religious discussions brought in promiscuously 
in such works as that now before us. We suppose that the defence 
of the writers who introduce controversy, with due moderation and 
judgment, into works of fiction, would be something of this sort. 
In the first place, though there are many who look upon such an 
introduction with aversion, and are at once repelled when they find 
the characters in whom they are beginning to take an interest range 
themselves on various sides of a debate on some one of the great 
religious questions of the day, there are undoubtedly also many 
who take an interest in discussions which are so very much akin 
to what they hear all around them in actual life, and which have 
reference to subjects on which their own hearts and minds are 
perhaps unconsciously uneasy. We have known converts who speak 
in terms of the deepest gratitude of the advantage which they have 
themselves derived from controversial stories which are now, perhaps, 
nearly forgotten, and which, in times when they were well known, 
were tedious and uninteresting to the generality of readers. We 
have already hinted at a second reason which may justify the intro- 
duction of controversial discussion into fiction. This reason is to be 
found in the fact that if novels, like the drama in its undegenerate 
and undegraded state, are to reflect as a mirror the manners and 
thoughts of the time in which their characters are supposed to live, 
no fault can possibly be found with a writer who represents as con- 
troversial the conversation of persons such as those who mainly 
attract our interest in Mrs. Geralad’s Niece. Controversy is now 
talked every where among people of education : and we must therefore 
be specially grateful to the writers who help us, in some sense, to 
talk it well and to understand it. 

The story of the novel is deeply interesting, and ranges at a 
height above the common “ plot” of such works among us, in that 
it does not simply culminate in a marriage at the end of the third 
volume. We must leave the readers of Mrs. Gerald’s Niece to 
trace it out for themselves. Two girls of the same infant age—the 
one the daughter of Italian parents, the other of an English couple— 
are on board a steamer, from Livorno to Genoa, which is lost at 
sea. Mrs. Gerald, the sister of the English gentleman, has come 
to meet her relations at Genoa, and a child is brought to her, saved 
from the wreck, in a gown which bears the initials of her niece, and 
is thus identified without more ado as the heiress of the large family 
property. The other child is picked up in an empty boat by a fisher- 
man, and adopted by an English lady living at Mentone. ‘They 
meet at the beginning of the story as Annie Derwent and Margaret 
Flower. Annie, the possessor of Holmwood, is engaged to her 
cousin, Edgar Derwent, a High Church clergyman of the Ritualist 
school. Her character is drawn with great skill—straightforward, 
unselfish, devoted, capable of great self-sacrifice, at the same time 
unimaginative, her sympathies not easily called forth, and occasionally 
cold and reserved. Margaret Flower, the Ita of the story, is a 
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more delicately beautiful and a more passionate character, and is in 
truth the most attractive figure in the book, the chief interest of 
which lies in her struggles towards the true faith, Edgar Derwent 
begins by teaching her the “ ritualistic” doctrines, and they are soon 
in love with one another, despite his engagement to Annie. This will 
no doubt be fiercely criticised by writers on the same side of the 
religious question with Edgar himself, but we can see no reason for 
questioning its probability. Annie finds out the attachment before 
either Edgar or Ita has put it into words or even acknowledged it 
in thought, and at once gives up her betrothed to her new friend. 
Her one great aim in life is to make him happy, and she has long 
had suspicions that her own character would not quite suit his. He 
is the clergyman of the parish, and she spends her time in arranging 
every kind of convenience and comfort for him and his wife. His 
health fails, and the pair have to repair to Mentone for the winter. 
Here we have some beautiful descriptions of scenery and of peasant life 
at Mentone and the neighbourhood, which ought to make these volumes 
favourite companions with the many English who frequent that lovely 
coast for the same purpose as Edgar Derwent. Most of the con- 
troversy takes place here, where the Derwents fell in with an 
English Priest, a Mr. Neville, whom the readers of Grantley Manor 
have heard of before. The “ Margaret ” of that most delightful novel, 
and her husband, Walter Sydney, are also introduced into the tale. 
Ita becomes gradually convinced of the emptiness of the Anglican 
claims, and one night when Edgar appears to be almost dying 
she resolves to submit to the Catholic Church. Meanwhile, another 
conviction has been growing on her, confirmed by a succession of 
incidental proofs which have come upon her unexpectedly—that she is 
in reality the true Annie Derwent, the heiress of Holmwood. They 
return to England, where she becomes a Catholic, and suffers in- 
tensely from the misery of her husband. Meanwhile, Mrs. Gerald has 
been herself forming the same conclusion as to Ita’s identity, but she 
is afraid to speak of it, in utter perplexity as to her duty in the 
matter. She dies in Ita’s arms, filling Annie with jealous anger, and 
leaving her fortune to Mr. and Mrs. Sydney, who know her secret 
misgivings, in trust for whichever of the two should turn out not 
to be the real possessor of Holmwood. At last the truth becomes 
so manifest as to be beyond all doubt, and Annie joyfully resigns the 
property which has become a burthen to her. Her health, meanwhile, 
has been undermined by anxiety ; she is taken to Mentone, where she 
finds her mother—a beautiful character—and dies a Catholic, offering 
her life for Edgar, who is converted on the anniversary of her death. 

We cannot give this bare outline of Wrs. Gerald’s Niece, without 
adding that it gives an unfair idea of a story which is very carefully 
worked out, in which the shading is very delicate, and the more 
romantic elements very gently toned down. When the reader is once 
embarked in the pursuit of the as yet unravelled secret as to Ita’s 
parentage, mixed up as it is with the painting of her intense struggles 
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about the faith to which her husband is so sternly hostile, he will not 
be quite able to keep his eyes dry, or to lay down the book. It is one 
of those stories as to which we are inclined to doubt whether the 
workmanship is not too good‘or of too highly refined and exquisite a 
character for the work, or at least for the generality of those to whose 
appreciation it will be submitted. Novel readers and novel writers 
have so degraded one another of late, that we are inclined to fear 
whether a consummate work of fiction is not as much thrown away 
upon the former as a picture of Raffaelle might be if it were hung up 
in a play-room for children, or in the bar-room of a tavern. But it 
must be remembered, on the other hand, that the more a class of 
literature is vulgarised the more grateful should we be to those who 
still maintain within it a pure and high standard. Happily, we have 
still a few great and high principled writers of fiction, and, in her own 
particular way, no one deserves that title more fully than the writer 
of Mrs. Gerald’s Niece. 


3. We are sorry to say that to the great majority of our Catholic 
readers at home the very valuable works of the Catholic writers of 
Germany are, to a great extent, sealed books, and we have still to 
welcome their translation into French as making possible the nearest 
approach that we can at present hope for to a general familiarity with 
these excellent authors. Dr. Héfelé, the celebrated historian of the 
Councils of the Church, has lately been named Bishop of Rottenbourg, 
and will no doubt bear a prominent part in the deliberations at the 
Vatican Council. His history is being translated in France, and we 
have now to acknowledge the appearance of the second volume, which 
embraces the century which elapsed between the Council of Sardica 
and that of Chalcedon. The author first deals with the history of 
Pope Liberius and his supposed fall, then with that of the Councils of 
Sirmium, Laodicea, and Gangres, with a number of others of minor 
importance ; he next comes to the Second Ecumenical Council (that 
of Constantinople), and then, after a narrative of a large number of 
intervening Synods, to the Third, that of Ephesus, in which Nestorius 
was condemned. An account of the Synods between the Council of 
Ephesus and that of Chalcedon concludes the book. We have here, 
of course, the narrative of the La¢rocinium of Ephesus. 

Mgr. Héfelé is, as is well known, a learned theologian of the true 
German type, and the texture and weight of his work are as close and 
massive as might be expected from this circumstance. He goes to 
the fountain-head, consults original documents, and is a critic of the 
soundest judgment as well as of the most painstaking industry. At 
this moment, perhaps, the most interesting of the questions treated of 
in the volume before us is that which relates to Pope Liberius. The 
writer does not admit that Liberius ever fell into heresy. He shows 
the want of authenticity in the documents on which the charge is 
founded. They are in contradiction with known facts, and with a 
crowd of testimonies in his favour. What he does admit is this—that 
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Liberius, when under constraint and after having been long in exile, 
yielded so far as to sign a formula which did not contradict the 
Catholic faith, though it was not the Creed of the Nicene Council. 
The Pope protested against his own weakness when he had regained 
his liberty. This is the utmost that can be truly said against Liberius : 
that he failed through weakness, as Pius VII. failed at Fontainbleau, 
and then recovered himself, and that the weakness did not involve a 
concession against the faith, Even if he had done more—even if 
there had been heresy in the formula signed by him, the fact would 
not, our author argues, have told against the Papal Infallibility, 
because the acts of a man under coercion are null and void. Infalli- 
bility is not claimed for every act of a Pope, but only for those acts 
which are fully, entirely, deliberately, and solemnly his in the ordinary 
sense of the words. 


4. M. de Lamartine, we think, once said in the French Assembly, 
that there was the whole width of the Alps between his Italian policy 
and that of General Cavaignac. The orator, perhaps, would have 
found it difficult to assign any precise and serious meaning to his little 
bit of rhetoric ; and we have no intention of asserting that there is 
any contradiction as to substantial matters between Mgr. Tizzani and 
Mgr. Héfelé, when we say that the difference between their two works 
is that between one side of the Alps and the other. Lest the mention 
of these mountains should suggest the divergence between Ultra- 
montanes and Gallicans, we must say at once that both the writers are 
sound Ultramontanes. The difference lies in the truly German 
industry, solidity, and fulness of the one, and in the as truly Italian 
clearness, lightness, and precision of the other. The present volume 
of Mgr. Tizzani’s work—the second of the French translation—begins 
the history of the Councils of the West. It embraces the four 
Ecumenical Councils of Lateran, and the two Ecumenical Councils of 
Lyons. There are careful studies on the question of the investitures, 
of the quarrels between the Popes and the Emperors, of the attempted 
reunion of the East, of the philosophical glories of the University of 
Paris, and the like. The Second Council of Lyons leads the author 
to speak of the right of Bishops as such to sit in Ecumenical Councils, 
and his doctrine is clear in favour of this right, even independently of 
the possession of diocesan jurisdiction. He argues that the Bishops, 
through their union with their head, the Supreme Pontiff, with whom 
they make up one great body, possess, as Bishops, authority over the 
whole Church. This gives them that universal jurisdiction which they 
exercise, each and all, in legitimate Ecumenical Councils. Every 
Bishop—not by himself, but as a member of the Episcopal body—has 
this jurisdiction, which does not require as its essential condition 
jurisdiction over a particular diocese. This particular jurisdiction, 
Mgr. Tizzani tells us, comes from the Pope ; but the jurisdiction of a 
Bishop as a part of the Episcopal body assembled with its head, of a 
Bishop, for example, sitting in a General Council, comes from God, 
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and his Episcopal “character” is enough to give him this jurisdiction 
over the whole Church. Hence it follows that a Bishop zm partibus 
infidelium has a right to sit in a General Council, and has a deliberative 
voice therein (p. 600). Certain other conclusions for which the writer 
contends may be interesting to our readers. (1.) The Bishops can be 
termed, in the full sense of the word, successors of the Apostles when 
either assembled in General Council or dispersed over the face of the 
earth, they act in concert under the direction and in dependence upon 
the visible Head of the Church, with whom they then make up the 
corpus episcopale. (2.) A Bishop, simply as a diocesan Bishop, cannot, 
properly speaking, be called a successor of the Apostles, since the 
particular mission and jurisdiction which he has need of in order 
lawfully to govern his diocese comes to him from the Pope, and this 
jurisdiction must not be confounded with that general jurisdiction 
which every Bishop receives from God by means of episcopal conse- 
cration. (3.) A Bishop who is not united to the whole of the Episcopal 
body, which is itself united to Peter, cannot exercise his general juris- 
diction, because the Pope alone enjoys primacy both of honour and 
jurisdiction over the Church. (4.) Since Jesus Christ gave full 
authority over the Church, at one time to St. Peter alone, at another 
to the Episcopal body (represented by the Apostles) united to Peter 
and in dependence on him, it is easy to see at once how futile and 
useless is the question, whether a General Council is superior to the 
Pope? As our Lord has made the government of the Church consist 
in a unity established in dependence on the Church’s visible Head, it 
is impossible to understand how a General Council caz be superior to 
the Head of the Church (pp. 600—695). 


5. Tiziano da Cadore, as the great painter was once known, scarcely 
needs a biographer at the present day; but his birthplace, which, 
unlike those of so many artists, so far from giving a name to her 
eminent son, has been nearly forgotten, has found a pilgrim in Mr. 
Gilbert, whose handsomely printed and profusely illustrated book 
(Cadore, or Titian’s Country. By Josiah Gilbert. London: Longmans, 
1869), takes us into a country with which not many travellers are fami- 
liar. A glance at the works of the great Venetian master shows us 
that mountain scenery was no stranger to his eyes, though the nearest 
heights that rose before him, as he stood at the window of his studio 
in Venice, was the range of Ceneda, distant nearly forty English 
miles. No doubt the first ten years of his life spent in the heart of 
the mountains of Cadore filled his imagination with pictures of gorgeous 
colour and grand scenery; while their rugged outlines impressed 
themselves so deeply in his memory, as to leave no faint or easily 
mistaken traces in the many pictures whose backgrounds reproduce to 
us the varied beauties of his early home. Few of the mountain peaks 
have been attempted by Englishmen ; indeed, if the illustrations in 
the volume before us have not exaggerated the sharpness of the angles 
of the higher pinnacles, their ascent would be formidable enough. But 
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it is among the valleys rather than over “ Peaks and Passes” that Mr. 
Gilbert leads us. As the Dolomite mountains are approached from 
Venice, the traveller is gradually prepared for their almost terrible 
ruggedness by the lesser Alpine waves that reach to a point about four 
miles from Ceneda. From some of these eminences may be obtained 
a distant view of the Julian Alps, and as the road enters the gates of 
the hills at Serravalle softness begins to be left behind, and the eye 
accustomed to what may be termed Titianesque grandeur. For these 
valleys, whether we turn to the left or to the right, to Belluno and 
Feltre, or push our way into the almost forgotten and unheard of 
valley of Cimolais, possess an interest far beyond their own. Follow- 
ing, for instance, the gorge of Zoldo, and passing Forno, there is to be 
seen at Zoffé one of the very few indubitable Titians yet remaining 
among his native mountains, a picture worthily preserved by the 
inhabitants alike from the French and the dealers. Cadore itself 
may be approached not only from the south and west, but by the 
Monte Croce Pass from Sexten. A picture of Titian’s is to be found 
at Candide, from whence a dangerous road runs through the gorge 
under Mount Cornon to Cadore. Here are some paintings by Titian, 
and a memorial picture of him on the external wall of the tower of the 
Pretura. It is interesting, in this centre of the great master’s country, 
to trace out the originals of all the various forms and colours with 
which Titian’s brush has made us familiar. Cloud and mountain, 
immoveable and ever changing, are mingled now as they were 
four hundred years ago; sunset and sunrise hang the heavens with 
as brilliant curtains for us as they did for Titian; but the spot of 
greatest interest is the bridge beneath the plains of Valle, the scene 
of the battle of Cadore, fought in Titian’s lifetime, and made famous 
by his pencil. 

We need not follow our author through his historical chapters, in 
which with a light hand and artistic details the story of Cadore is 
sketched from the pre-Roman era to the present day. Mr. Gilbert 
was fortunately able to secure at Dr. Wellesley’s sale the original 
drawing of the now lost painting of the Battle, with an original sketch 
of one of the figures in the piece. Careful copies of these illustrate 
his pages; these, and the many other excellent lithographic plates 
with which the volume is plentifully interspersed, are modestly enough 
described in the Preface; and we may compliment the author in 
something more than the fulfilment of his intention “to enable others 
to participate in the pleasure he has experienced in rambling over the 
country.” 


6. Another book of travels, in which the communication of serious 
and scientific information predominates over merely amusing and 
superficial elements, has been written by Mr. William A. Bell, 
M.A. and M.B., of Cambridge, entitled Mew Tracks in North 
America (Chapman and Hall). As Mr. Bell tells us in his intro- 
duction, he was sent to assist in making a survey for a southera 
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railroad to the Pacific coast through Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and the southern part of California. Some light is: thrown on 
the great expense and labour of such undertakings by the fact that 
“between Rio Grande del Norte and the Pacific no less than five 
parties, each capable of making an accurate instrumental survey, were 
employed in the expedition, and crossed that part of the continent 
by different routes on different parallels of latitude.” Not content, 
however, to confine his survey to the mere business in hand, the 
writer made a careful study of the physical geography of the vast 
districts through which he passed, extended his attention to the 
formation of a botanical collection ; and he enters at some length into 
the history of the different wild tribes of the North American Indians. 

If it is deeply interesting to dogged English determination to go 
back and back upon the attempt to discover the sources of famous rivers, 
or to explore the colossal ruins left by races and ages long since passed 
away, it is perhaps still more interesting, and certainly much more 
useful, to open out to general knowledge the scenes of future enter- 
prise and busy life. This is done for us by such books as that which 
we now speak of. The statistics respecting the city of St. Louis alone, 
within the last thirty-nine years, reveal to us what a grand future may 
be before the settler in that vast continent. In 1830 the population of 
St. Louis was 5,852 ; in 1867 its census was 220,000, and we are told 
that the half of this large population are Roman Catholics. This city 
is the commercial capital of Missouri, that is of an entire area of 
65,037 square miles, covering a vast coal-field, having hills of the 
richest iron ore, and extensive deposits of lead and copper. St. Louis 
has 260 river steamers employed in her carrying trade, which ascend 
the Mississippi 740 miles, and descend to its mouth, 1,212; they go 
up the Missouri 615 miles, whence they traverse the upper part of the 
river for 1,166 miles farther, while the Ohio takes them to Pittsburgh, 
1,195 miles distant. A distance of 282 miles westward brings the 
traveller to Kansas City and Leavenworth—rival cities of 18,000 and 
30,000 inhabitants, past which 2,500 miles of navigable waters lead 
into the North-West. 

We are next told how the party of surveyors entered upon their long 
journey across the plains, and from fort to fort, or camping-ground 
to camping-ground, requiring to be very much on their guard against 
the sudden attacks of the Indians, with whom they had now and then 
some fatal skirmishes. On reaching the Rocky Mountains they found 
large tracts of coal-fields along their eastern base, beside valuable 
washings of gold and mines of copper. Santa Fé presents three 
Roman Catholic churches, and one Protestant church which never 
possessed a roof. The champions of the Cross, it seems, “have 
stamped the names of their Saints and the technicalities of their 
faith on every mountain and valley, river and plain; and there is 
scarcely a family without a esus, or a village without a fair sprink- 
ling of Angelletas.” Part 11. in the first volume is devoted to a short 
account of the native races of New Mexico, of which there are four 
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divisions—the Americans, numbering about 13,0co; the Mexicans, in 
number about 75,000; the Pueblo Indians, amounting to 16,000; and 
the wild Indians, to nearly 23000. The semi-civilised, or Pueblo, 2.e. , 
town Indians, are a totally distinct race from the wild Indians, and 
are to be found only in New Mexico and Arizona. They were early con- 
verted to Christianity by the Spanish Missionaries, and each pueblo or 
village has its church, dedicated to its patron Saint. The pueblo can 
boast of its cacique or governor, a war captain, and a fiscal-major 
with his assistants to regulate church matters and repair the churches. 
It is stated, on the very doubtful authority of a Baptist missionary, that 
the Pueblo Indians cling to the Pagan rites of their forefathers, and 
can only be induced by threats or promises to attend the service of 
the Catholic Church. This statement, however, by no means agrees 
with the account given shortly before, that they are “to outward 
appearance devoted Roman Catholics,” and that the few French 
Priests who still work amongst them are much respected and beloved. 
It is added that the rites of baptism, marriage, and burial take place 
in the village church, while they keep the Feast-day of their patron 
Saint with great festivities. It certainly does not appear that much 
occasion is left either for the remark of the Baptist minister or for 
the qualification quoted above respecting outward appearance. We 
have not allowed ourselves sufficient space to do more than draw 
particular attention to the second volume of these travels, as being 
full of interesting information and exciting adventure. 


7. Through the Night and Onward are two tales written by Walter 
Sweetman, b.A., and published together by Longmans, Green, & Co., 
London. Both stories show considerable facility and grace of com- 
position, though the latter does not profess to present any particular 
plot to the reader, but only a slight knitting together of dialogues and 
tales. Through the Night, however, may rank as a novelette, of 
which the plot is rather sketched than worked out, though it is other- 
wise well and pleasingly written. The story opens with a description 
of the desolate state of Castletown House, an old manor in Ireland, 
under the care of a widow Kavanagh, and her son Patsy. The last 
event that had happened at Castletown House had been a terrible 
tragedy. Its master, of the name of Brown, had been led into ruinous 
expenses by a neighbouring Baronet, Sir Hugh Burgho, and one 
evening after playing at cards, the Master forced a duel on his guest. 
On either side of his own fire-place they stood, and the result may be 
anticipated. The Master, already ruined in play, was struck down 
a corpse, and the glance of deadly hate that gleamed from the widow’s 
eye gives the leading clue to the rest of the tale. Twenty years have 
passed before the only son comes back from abroad to claim his own 
again, and as he is handsome, strong, and daring, and is moreover 
well intentioned and of good principles, though he has lost faith and 
religion in a French Zycée, he fills well his double position as hero, 
and at the same time as the centre of much religious discussion. 
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Many scenes of Irish and Catholic life are introduced with a good deal 
of raciness and effect. Patsy Kavanagh, young Brown’s foster-brother ; 
Nelly, the country wanderer, keen-sighted, simple in heart, and full of 
pure faith and charity ; the Priest, Father James Usher ; the villain, 
Darby Daly ; are very fairly drawn, though each character could bear 
to be much more fully developed. The evil genius that nearly works 
all the mischief is the widow Brown, the mother of our hero, who 
visits the scene to try and urge on her son and a few ruffians in the 
neighbourhood to satisfy her thirst for revenge against Sir Hugh, 
under the guise of a Fenian sentence of death. But the Baronct 
being looked upon generally as no very hard-hearted man, as being 
less guilty than his steward in some evictions that had taken place on 
his estates, and as being besides very penitent and charitable towards 
sufferers, is delivered out of his danger by young Brown, who turns 
out to be his own son, preserved and reared in a foreign country by 
the widow as her own, that through the hand of the child she might 
strike the father’s death-blow, and thus doubly avenge the loss of 
her husband, and the wreck of her family and property. With the 
marriage of our hero to the heroine of the tale the story comes 
suddenly to a close. The main object-of Mr. Sweetman’s two stories 
is to answer, on their own ground, the objections of various cavillers 
against Catholicity and religion in general. A bold step, and one 
requiring a very long and deep training in both theology and philo- 
sophy. Very few indeed could do this at all successfully, and 
Mr. Sweetman must forgive us for saying that we would far rather 
meet him again in the field of simple fiction, as a describer of Catholic 
customs and character, in which we foresee success for him if he 
perseveres. 


8. Under the modest title, /z Fairyland (A Series of Pictures 
from the Elfworld, by Richard Doyle. With a Poem by William 
Allingham), and amongst the general crowd of Christmas books, we 
have a sumptuous folio volume. The drawings of Mr. Doyle have 
been successfully rendered in chromo-lithography, indeed with the 
utmost delicacy, by Mr. Evans, and Mr. Allingham’s graceful poem is 
printed in type so large and handsome that, apart from the pleasure 
which one of his fresh and pure pieces is sure to impart to his readers, 
it is a real satisfaction to peruse it so embodied. Mr. Allingham has 
written his fairy poem in his own way, and Mr. Doyle has given us the 
careful result of many weeks and months’ work in his. The two 
contributions, besides illustrating one another, give us ideas and 
images of their own. One scene thus jointly illustrated we cannot 
refrain from giving our readers— 


Thrice fair is she. 

The pearly moon less delicately 
Comes shining on, then when this lady 
From her water palace shady 

Floats across the lucent lake, 
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And all the starry lilies make 
Obeisance ; every water sprite 
Gazing after with delight, 

Only wishing he might dare 

Just to touch her streaming air. 
Meanwhile crowds of fairies glide 
Over, under the crystal tide. 
Some on swimming birds astride, 
Some with merry fishes at play, 
Darting round her rippling way. 


These lines are descriptive of the fairies and water elves, a very 
charming picture. 

Among drawings so full of Mr. Doyle’s best and most graceful 
efforts, and so numerous and evenly good, it is not easy to call the 
reader’s attention to any as specially the best. The Singing Class, in 
the frontispiece ; the Procession and Race of Snails, the Water Lilies 
and Water Fairies, already alluded to, the Fairy Child’s Play, 
Dressing the Babies, amongst the large drawings ; the Play in Three 
Acts, a delightful episode, the Rejected, Courtship cut short, the 
Fairy’s Airy Drive, amongst the smaller, will be perhaps as often 
reverted to as any. But the artist is thoroughly himself in all of these, 

There is a great advance in fulness of colour, excellent drawing, and 
elegance of execution in all. We trust that no Christmas will be 
allowed by Mr. Doyle to be ushered in without some such delightful 
production henceforth, as long as he can wield a pencil of camel’s 
hair. If we are not mistaken, grown people will reap even greater 
pleasure from this book than their children. Mr, Doyle has an 
accomplished man’s sensibility and discernment, with a child’s inno- 
cence and freshness of taste. Of how many men, loved and sought 
after by a vast circle of friends of all pursuits and ranks, can we say 
so much? With his love of fun, and his appreciation of the ludicrous 
in the world and amongst his neighbours, have we ever known him 
unkind in his art, or heard of his making an enemy ? 

Of John Doyle, too, his father, who was the most successful 
“ sketcher” of his day, and the most refined of political “ sketchers” 
of any day, it cannot be said that he ever wounded any of his 
victims. We have known other political moralists who have followed 
the maxim, “ Ridiculum acri—-~~,” very fairly and justly, perhaps, but 
it would not be easy to name any one of whom so much could be said 
as of the Doyles. To be able to “poke fun” without breaking the 
skin is a faculty as rare as it is loveable. Mr. Doyle’s bird’s-eye views 
of society, Punch, Brown, Jones, and Co., sometimes touch the sores 
of modern manners, but the precess, under Mr. Doyle’s hand, is like 
that of a mother making a naughty child laugh itself into good 
humour. 

As for the pictures of Fairyland, amidst the grave, the political, 
above all, the endless scientific publications that weigh down on our 
poor nineteenth century brains, these pictures are a perfect balm 
and medicine. The severest of students will rejoice in them. 














In Memoriam F. Overbeck. 





ON the 12th of last November died Frederick Overbeck. Born at 
Lubeck in 1789, he went to Rome in 1810, where, in 1814, he became 
a Catholic. It has been said that his failure in pourtraying our Blessed 
Lady, when a Protestant, led to his conversion. No one who saw 
him could fail to be struck with his appearance. Henry Crabb 
Robinson, in his recently-published Dzavy, says at the date of January 
7th, 1830: “This evening at Bunsen’s I was struck by the appearance 
of a tall man with lank hair and sallow cheeks. I pointed him out to 
a German as the specimen of an English Methodist. He laughed, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Why, that is the Roman Catholic convert, Overbeck 
—a rigid ascetic and melancholy devotee.’” 

So superficial and flippant a view was not often taken of him, even 
by the staunchest Protestants. Many a book of travels records the 
deep impression made by his spiritualised countenance and venerable 
figure. Tall and thin, scarcely at all bent by age even so lately as 
1865, when I last saw him, his face, though pale and habitually 
serious, gave one no idea of melancholy, but rather of calm and 
peaceful serenity; whilst his clear and steady eye, like a mirror, 
reflected the light of frequent and holy contemplation. 

It was the privilege of the writer at one time to have frequent 
opportunities of seeing this truly Christian artist. His first introduc- 
tion to Overbeck was in 1849, soon after the siege of Rome. He was 
accustomed to receive visitors to his studio on Sundays from twelve 
to two, and it was on one of these days that the writer first visited the 
Palazzo Cenci, where Overbeck then lived. There were in the studio 
some of the designs then being composed to illustrate the seven 
Sacraments, and they were explained to us by the artist himself. 
3eautiful as the drawings were, we were struck almost as much by the 
clearness and theological accuracy of his explanations as by the 
exquisite illustrations of his pencil. He told us too that he had 
undertaken these designs as a tranquillising exercise after the turmoil 
and agitation of the revolution. 

Before leaving Rome, when appointed Bishop of Southwark, Dr. 
Grant had procured for Overbeck the privilege of a private oratory, 
and on St. Mark’s Day, 1852, the writer, then lately ordained, was 
invited to celebrate the first Mass in it. The day spent with Overbeck 
will not soon be forgotten. A precious memento of it is preserved in 
a sketch by Overbeck of St. Mark, the Saint of the day, to which was 
added an engraving of the Good Shepherd, from the series of illustra- 
tions of the Gospel—it being the Second Sunday after Easter, .or 
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Pastor Bonus Sunday, as they call it in Rome. The exquisite 
considerateness shown on this occasion by Overbeck seemed worth 
recording. 

He was a man who lived a most quiet, unostentatious life. There 
did not appear to be a particle of vanity in his composition. One of 
his compatriots in Rome, an artist, who had the highest appreciation 
of his character and his genius, said once that he believed certain 
faults of drawing in some of Overbeck’s designs were allowed by 
him to remain uncorrected not from want of knowledge of their exist- 
ence, but from motives of humility. He never would allow his portrait 
to be taken, but in 1837, Carl Kiichler took it by stealth, much to the 
annoyance of the subject when he discovered what had been done, 
It took a great deal to reconcile him to its publication. His long 
residence in Rome was never interrupted except for his annual holiday 
spent at Rocca di Papa and some rare visits to Germany, not repeated 
for many years. 

About eighteen years ago his excellent and pious wife died. He 
had many years before that lost his only son, a young man of great 
promise. Left thus alone in the world, he became much attached to 
the family of Hoffmann, a sculptor of great eminence, some of whose 
works are in England. Having adopted Madame Hoffmann as his 
daughter, he took up his residence in that family, where, looked up 
to and tenderly cherished, he passed the years of his happy old age, 
still continuing to employ himself at his art. 

Although by no means a robust man, his health was good, and the 
writer can testify that even as late as 1865 he continued to keep the 
fasts of the Church, although he might have claimed the exemption of 
age. His last illness was a short one, of eight days only. The 
cause of death was disease of the heart, accompanied by a general 
weakness, not to be wondered at considering his age. We are 
told that his friends were assiduous in their visits, and his 
adopted daughter, Madame Hoffmann, unremitting in her attend- 
ance at his bedside, along with the Religious Sisters, who declared 
that they had seldom assisted at so beautiful and peaceful a death-bed, 
The Holy Father sent his Apostolic benediction by a Prelate to the 
dying artist. So fitly passed away a dear and noble life. On the day 
following his death, his remains were carried to St. Bernard’s, his 
parish church, near which he had for several years resided. They 
were followed by nearly all the members of the German artist 
community in Rome. In that church he was buried. and on the 17th 
of November a solemn requiem was celebrated for the repose of his 
soul. 

As an artist, Overbeck possessed great powers of invention, and his 
designs, almost all of sacred subjects, attest the depth of his religious 
feeling and the thoroughness of his study of the Holy Gospels. There 
is great variety and elegance in his compositions, which are charac- 
terised rather by repose than by strong action. As a colourist he was 
not so great, indeed he did not often attempt colour. 
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Loving his art as he did, and conscientiously employing his time in 
it as a vocation with the highest aims, his long life must have been 
productive of very many works. A catalogue of them, were it acces- 
sible, would be highly interesting. Some of his principal works are, 
the fresco in front of the Chapel of the Porziuncula, in Santa Maria 
degli Angeli, near Assisi; an altar-piece in oils of the Assumption in 
Cologne Cathedral ; whole-length figures of the Apostles and Evange- 
lists ; forty illustrations of the Gospels; the seven Sacraments ; the 
fourteen Stations of the Passion ; a fresco in a pavillion at the Villa 
Massimi. There is another very important work known to some 
probably by the fine engraving published some years since. It is the 
large fresco which is at Frankfort of the Triumph of Religion in the 
Arts. It must have been finished about 1843, and was described in 
1844 in a pamphlet by Mr. John Murray. The fresco represents our 
Blessed Lady with the Divine Infant seated in a nimbus of Angels, 
with groups on the right and left respectively of Old and New 
Testament Saints, with David and Solomon ; St. John and St. Luke, as 
patrons of architecture and painting, are also there. Below is the 
fountain of art surrounded by the chief Christian artists, whether in 
poetry, painting, or architecture. One of his latest works, perhaps his 
very latest painting, is on the ceiling of the room in the Quirinal 
where Pius VII. was made a prisoner by order of Napoleon. It 
represents our Lord miraculously passing out of the hands of the 
Jews when they tried to throw him over the precipice. Iv 








On Mr. Ffoulkes Last Pamphlet. 
(Communicated.) 


—p>—— 


I HAVE no intention whatever of entering into any personal con- 
troversy with Mr. Ffoulkes; but there are certain statements in his 
recent Problem for the Ecumenical Council which must not pass 
without notice. He has chosen, rather fantastically, to designate his 
three opponents, Dr. Ward, Fr. Ryder, and Fr. Bottalla, respectively 
as A, B, and C, and upon B, see pp. 28—30, he has been very severe 
indeed, accusing him of nothing less than an amount of misquotation 
and suppressio veri wholly inconsistent with the character of “a 
respectable controversialist, which is what B aspires to be.” 

Mr. Ffoulkes supports this very serious imputation by three main 
charges, which I will consider in order. 

The first is two-fold—misguotation of a spurious passage from 
St. Leo’s letter to Turribius. I had quoted the words gui ab utrogue 
processit as a proof that “St. Leo had taught the double procession.” 
Mr. Ffoulkes (p. 28) remarks that “St. Leo is there quoting from the 
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work of Turribius himself a description of the errors which he had 
been asked by him to refute.” Now these words as they stand are 
calculated to produce the impression, that I had actually quoted as 
St. Leo’s doctrine the doctrine of the heretics which he was con- 
demning. This is of course too absurd to demand serious refutation ; 
the heretics in question were Prisciallianists, who denied all personal 
distinction whatever in the Trinity. What Mr. Ffoulkes really means 
to say is, that I had no right to quote the expression as St. Leo’s, 
because it was originally formulated by Turribius. To this I answer, 
that the Pope is giving an analysis and reaffirmation of Turribius’ 
work, according to his promise. Vos guogue strictim omnia retrac- 
éamus: ne aliguid harum blasphemiarum aut tolerabile videatur aut 
dubium. Thus, then, he is solemnly adopting and promulgating as his 
own the gui de utroque processit. 

Mr. Ffoulkes tries to throw doubt upon the genuineness of the 
passage because “this is one of the letters figuring in the collection of 
the Pseudo-Isidore, who tampered with almost all that he used.” If 
we look into the preface of the brothers Ballerini, the great authority 
on all questions connected with the Leonine letters, we shall see that 
they have found this letter as they have given it and as only it exists, 
with the passage in question, in what they tell us is the oldest collec- 
tion, Codex Vaticanus Regine Suecie 1997; and again, not to 
mention others, in the genuine Cod/ectio Hispanica, from which the 
Leonine letters were transferred to the collection of the Pseudo- 
Isidore sine ulla fictione vel additione. 

Mr. Ffoulkes’ second charge is that I have referred to a similar 
expression, also spurious, in a letter of Pope Hormisdas to the 
Emperor Justin: Motum etiam quod sit proprium Spiritiis Sancti ut 
de Patre et Filio procederet sub una substantia Dettatis; and, more- 
over, that I have been guilty of the enormity of omitting a foot-note 
which proved that Hormisdas said nothing of the kind. Mr. Ffoulkes 
insists: “In every printed edition of the letters of Hormisdas that I 
have seen, and not only that of Mansi, there is this foot-note 
appended to it, ‘As originally written this passage stood thus, Votum 
etiam quod sit proprium Spirits Sancti, &c.’” 1 can only say that 
in Harduin, and in Labbe, Venice, 1733, with Mansi’s appendix, the 
only collections I had seen, no such note appears. However, on 
consulting Dr. Thiel, the continuator of Coustant, I find that he gives 
Mr. Ffoulkes’ reading in a foot-note as that of three MSS. out of a 
great number; and of these three, one has substituted gud for guod, 
in order to make sense. At best, Mr. Ffoulkes’ reading is absurd; for 
it makes the Pope, after declaring the Arofrium of the First and 
Second Persons, suddenly stop short and refuse to say what the 
proprium of the Third Person is. The Pope’s letter to Epiphanius, 
upon which Mr. Ffoulkes lays so much stress, makes nothing in his 
favour, for in it the Pope does not pretend to give the Jroprium of any 
one of the Divine Persons, but contents himself with declaring that 
each one has His own. 
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It is worthy of remark that when the Latins in the Council of 
Florence, Session VII., argue from this very passage of Hormisdas, 
that the Greeks are unreasonable in rejecting what they had then 
accepted, their adversaries had not a word to say against its 
genuiness. 

The third charge is worth quoting in Mr. Ffoulkes’ own words. It 
is occasioned by my having followed Garnier in referring the Third 
Profession with its Fz/iogue clause (Lib. Diurn., p. 48) to the seventh 
century. “ Before referring it with Garnier to the seventh century, B 
should have remembered that in order to do so, Garnier was obliged 
to suppose the Fz/zogue had been fraudulently erased by the Greeks 
wherever it might be expected to have occurred, in the Acts of the 
Sixth Council; Pagi’s reply to which is unanswerable—namely, that 
John V., having been one of the Legates of St. Agatho to the Sixth 
Council, he must have known, and never would have received them 
on becoming Pope, had there been any foul play with the Acts.” 
Now I fully admit that the notion that the Fz/iogue had been struck 
out of Agatho’s confession was a groundless one; that the Latins at 
Florence never complained of any such thing; and therefore that 
Garnier’s note (p. 48) is a mistake; but I deny that he brought 
forward the supposition as a necessary condition for assigning the 
date of the seventh century to this profession; he simply uses it in 
order to meet a critical difficulty in the way of its being regarded as 
identical with the Confession of Agatho. Its date is proved beyond 
the possibility of doubt to lie between the conclusion of the Sixth 
Council, 681, and the death of Constantine Pogonatus, 685; for it 
speaks of the Council as xuper congregata per decretum Christia- 
nissimt ac piissimt ac Deo coronati Constantini Principis. Had he 
been dead, it would have referred to him as pie memorie@ Princeps: 
see the Second Profession. 

As to Pagi’s “unanswerable reply,” I am afraid Mr. Ffoulkes cannot 
have consulted him very lately. Pagi answers the charge of the 
erasure of the Filiogue in Agatho’s Confession by denying the sup- 
posed complaint of the Latins at Florence upon which it rested (ap 
Baron., tom. xii., p. 9, edit. Luca, 1742). At p. 35, however, when 
speaking of Honorius, he certainly does argue most strenuously for 
the genuineness of the Acts of the Sixth Council, and upon the 
grounds that Mr. Ffoulkes has given; but the whole argument from 
Pope John V. is neither more nor less than a formal quotation from 
Garnier’s defence of these very Acts. I suppose Garnier thought 
that the erasure of the F7z/iogue in a single passage, for he was not 
concerned to extend it further, might have been let pass. 

Mr. Ffoulkes is sure that the Fv/iogue must have crept into the 
Third Profession from the symbol of St. Gregory, and that this 
symbol is a forgery of the ninth century. But, according to the 
Benedictines, it occurs not “in his life solely, written by John the 
Deacon, at the request of John VIII., A.D. 872,” as Mr. Ffoulkes main- 
tains, but 7//ud symbolum exhibent Registri Epistolarum fere omnes 
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manu exarati (Vit. S. Greg., lib. ii., cap. i.). Again, even supposing 
this symbol to have been composed by John the Deacon in 872, 
Garnier tells us in his preface that he is using a MS. of the Liber 
Diurnus of a date earlier by nearly a century than the time of John 
the Deacon. And even were Garnier wrong, Mr. Ffoulkes has 
brought no sort of proof that the Profession borrowed from John 
rather than John from the Profession. 

I had meant to confine myself strictly to such points as might seem 
to demand an answer for my own justification; and here my defence, 
properly speaking, ends. But it has not unnaturally been suggested 
that, having gone so far, I should go a step further, and undertake the 
review of Mr. Ffoulkes’ pamphlet altogether. I admit that this is not 
unreasonable, and also that, considering the position that Mr. Ffoulkes 
has taken up, and promises to take up for some time to come, it would 
be well that his mistakes should be brought out as fully as may be. 
But none the less is it very hard upon me. 


Instead of the cross, the albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


And, moreover, how am I to do this work and at the same time avoid 
those personalities upon the absence of which from its pages the 
MONTH so justly plumes itself? However, I will do what I can, and 
at least give another specimen or so of Mr. Ffoulkes’ procedure, 
briefly indicating, so far as I can understand it, the general character 
and drift of his pamphlet. 

The authorship of the Second Profession in the Liber Diurnus 
which Garnier ascribes to Gregory Ii. (see note to p. 33), Mr. 
Ffoulkes—on the authority of an anonymous Life of Adrian I, ap. 
Mabillon Mus. Ital., t. i., pt. ii. -ascribes to Adrian. The words upon 
which he depends are—“ Postmodum vero professionem rectz Fidei 
conscripsit istiusmodi,” after which follows the Second Profession. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Ffoulkes, the writer, only a few lines before, 
ascribes to Adrian in the same manner the First Profession or 
Indiculum, of which he was certainly not the author—“Ipse etiam 
venerabilis Adrianus in initio ordinationis suze Indiculum rectz Fidei 
hujusmodi composuit,” upon which follows the Indiculum. _ It is thus 
proved that the author of the Zz/ of Adrian was either an ignoramus, 
or, which is far more probable, that he used the terms “ conscripsit,” 
“composuit,” to express that Adrian put out these professions under 
his hand, and so in a certain sense made them his own. Mabillon 
does not print the whole of these Professions, but, after giving a few 
sentences, is contented with referring his readers to the Lider 
Diurnus, marking only the “variantes lectiones insigniores.” If 
Mr. Ffoulkes had only taken the trouble to read these through and 
compare them with the forms as they stand in the Liber Diurnus, he 
would have seen that the version of Adrian, though agreeing in the 
main with the Lider Diurnus, contains a number of alterations, some 
of them indubitably modern, as, for instance, “synodaliter atque 
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decretaliter” for “synodaliter” (Zz. Diurn., p. 41). This Life of 
Adrian JI., with Mabillon’s Commentary, is no doubt highly valuable 
as proof that Adrian I. was certainly not the author of the Second 
Profession, as it stands in the Liber Diurnus, and I am obliged to 
Mr. Ffoulkes for having drawn my attention to it. 

The words “ proceeding from the Son” (de se Arocedentem), in this 
Profession, Mr. Ffoulkes explains, if I understand him rightly, as 
applying exclusively to the temporal mission of the Holy Spirit, 
because they are used in immediate connection with that doctrine, 
I cannot but think that he is quite mistaken. The temporal mission 
was often appealed to as an argument for the eternal procession, 
“sub una substantia Deitatis,” of which it was the representation. 
Compare the language of St. Gregory, in Evang. Hom. xxvi. Whilst 
speaking on the texts—“ Sicut misit me Pater, et ego mitto vos,” and 
“Cum venerit Paracletus quem ego mitto vobis a Patre,” he takes the 
opportunity of reminding his hearers “ quamvis mitti etiam juzx/a 
naturam Divinitatis intelligi possit, eo enim ipso a Patre Filius mitti 
dicitur quo a Patre generatur;” and further on, of the Holy Ghost, 
“Sed ejus missio ipsa processio est qua de Patre procedit et Filio.” 
Certainly Mabillon so understood the words of the Profession (I. c., 
p- 44)—“ Czeterum in illa Secunda Professione id observandum quod 
Hadrianus Spiritiis Sancti processionem ex Patre Filiogue con- 
fiteatur.” 

Mr. Ffoulkes has entirely ignored the interpretation which I 
ventured to propose of the rd rzA¢ ov in the definition of the Fourth 
Council. 1 argued, upon certain passages of the Fathers, that 
rd) réAgioy (concerning Father, Son, and Holy Ghost) simply meant 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. The doctrine was ¢i réAssov 
—absolutely perfect, because there are three Divine Persons pre- 
cisely and no more. The Fathers of the Second Council were 
spoken of as having taught explicitly the +) réAesy, inasmuch as 
they were the first to stamp with the authority of the Church the 
expression “proceeding from the Father,” whereby they defined the 
Divinity of the Holy Spirit, and so completed the Trinity, against 
the Arians and Macedonians, who admitted that the Holy Spirit was 
the Spirit of the Son. The explicit doctrine of the procession from 
the Son was not needed to secure the Divinity of the Holy Spirit, and 
in the face of Arian controversy would not have availed to do so. 
I admit, then, that +7) ¢iAgwy means absolute perfection. What 
rd réAssov (Stc) may mean, my limited knowledge of the Greek tongue 
does not permit me to say. I am afraid Mr. Ffoulkes is as unfortunate 
with his Greek accents as he is with his inverted commas (see p. 37). 

As to the general drift of the Problem, it may be gathered very 
fairly from the title-page, upon which appears a quotation from a 
letter of Pope Theodore, repeating in almost identical language the 
anathema of the Fourth Council upon any one who shall add to or 
take from the Creed. In his first pamphlet Mr. Ffoulkes had very 
sufficiently implied that the whole Church had involved herself in the 
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anathema incurred by the violators of the Fourth Council. Now, 
however, having discovered a Pope who repeats with rather more 
precision than his predecessors the anathema of the Fourth Council, 
he takes the opportunity of heaping coals of fire upon the Church’s 
head, by withdrawing the previous supposition of an already incurred 
anathema, and, at the same time, of attaching it as a penalty to the 
definition of Papal Infallibility, an expedient at once kind and season- 
able. He seems to forget that the same ground upon which we escape 
the anathema of an infallible General Council must bear us scatheless 
from the anathema of Pope Theodore, be he never so infallible. 

The particular case of Theodore is an admirable illustration of the 
Latin view, that the real object of the Fourth Council was to prohibit 
the introduction of any novelty into the faith, inasmuch as the Pope 
urges its anathema, of those who shall add to or take from the 
Symbol, against Monothelites, ultra Conservatives, who had no 
notion of touching the creed, but were tampering with the faith. 

It is simply impossible to do full justice to the confusion of thought 
which pervades the whole pamphlet. This, for instance, is the way in 
which Mr. Ffoulkes speaks of the Church’s rights as regards the faith 
of the individual Catholic : “‘ Nobody was to be required to believe 
more than was expressed in the creed of the Church, but everybody 
was prohibited from holding or teaching anything contrary to the 
sense put upon it by the Church herself. Nobody was called upon to 
disavow errors that he had never held, or been suspected of holding, 
but everybody was bound to disavow his own errors to the full” (p. 14). 
Now so far as this means anything it comes to this, that nothing more 
than the Nicene Creed might be exacted from one who should refuse 
to profess, or should persist in keeping his mind in suspense in regard 
to, ¢.g., the “ Duplex voluntas Christi,’ unless, indeed, he were a 
Monothelite, in which case he might be required to anathematise 
Monothelism, but not to profess the opposite truth, or to give his 
assent to the Church’s condemnation of any heresy the contrary of 
which does not happen to be expressly asserted in the Creed, with 
the one exception of Monothelism. The only conclusion that a 
reader of Church history can come to is, that upon Mr. Ffoulkes’ 
hypothesis, the Church has habitually exacted more than she had 
any right to require. 

H. I. D. RYDER. 
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Five Guineas (for Families in the country or Depédts in 
town orcountry)...... 25 Vols. - for a Year. 


II. For Casual Readers who pay in advance: 
Threepence—1 Vol. at a time. 


III. For all who do not pay in advance: 
Sixpence for 1 Vol. at a time, and Postage Expenses 
incurred in recovering Arrears. 


Books can be changed every Three Days. 





NOTICE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


The Managers of St. Joseph’s Library have made arrangements for 
a larger supply than has hitherto been offered to their Subscribers of the 
latest English books. The special advantage of the Library will continue 
to be the large collection of good foreign Catholic works, which is believed 
to be unequalled in this country; but Subscribers who wish for the English 
books supplied by the ordinary Circulating Libraries will in future, it is 
hoped, find St. Joseph’s Library equal to others in this respect. 


*,* Lists of the newest books can be had on application (if by post, with 
a stamp enclosed). 








THE MONTH. 


JANUARY, 1870. 
i 
“ 


CONTENTS. 


THe DraLocuves or LypNnEy. No. 2.—Modern Marveis. 
Chapter VII.—A Drive in Wandown Woods. 
VIIL—Mrs. Bertram’s Journal. 
“ IX.—Facts and Facts. 
MADAME DE Miramion. Sy £. Bowles. Part the Second. 
EcciestasTicaL Retics. By the Rev. James McSwiney, St. Beuno’s College, 
On THE FourtH EcLocue or Vircit. By S. Smith, Stonyhurst. 
THe Sun’s Corona. By Richard A. Proctor. 
THe “Versio Itara.”. By the Rev. F Kockemann, Professor of Sacred 
Scripture, St. Beuno’s College. 
GERMELSHAUSEN; OR, A STRANGE VILLAGE. From the German of Ger- 


” 


staecker. Part the First. 
A Sonc or NOEL. 
THE IrtsH LAND QUESTION. 
Our Liprary TABLE :— 
1. Hergenréther’s Photius.—-2. Mrs. Gerald’s Niece. By Lady G. Fullerton.— 
3. Héfelé’s History of Councils.—4. Tizzani’s History of Councils.— 
5. Cadore, or Titian’s Country. By J. Gilbert.—6. Bell’s New Tracks 
in North America.—7. Sweetman’s Through the Night and Onward.— 
8. In Fairyland. By R. Doyle and W. Allingham. 
In Memoriam F. Oversecx. Ay the Very Rev. Monsignor Virtue. 
On Mr. Froutkes’ Last PampHiet. Sy the Rev. H. I. D. Ryder, 


of the Oratory. 





ae WAFTED SEEDS, «a New Serial Tale, will be- 
commenced in the March Number of the Montn. 
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